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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
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TeRMs—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Civus Rates—5 coptes one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 





Editors. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the oftice or 
not. 





THE DEAR OLD WOODS. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 





A strip of woodland in a mountain glen 
Holds in my heart a holy place alway; 

I come from it when I awake at night, 
I wander there in many a dream by day. 


I kuow the secret that its hawthorn keeps; 

I know tbe sorrow thrilling through its pine; 
The voiceless visions of its violets, 

The joy in all its buttercups ashine. 


In the old times those beamy buttercups 
Were purest gold, the coinage of the sun— 

Their mother country—and I knew of them 
Legends more sweet than poet ever spun. 


In the old times, like mimic meteors, 
The sunbeam-shuttles, through the leafy looms 
Ot beach and maple, wove moat wondrous webs, 
In figures fashioned out of lights and glooms ; 


Wove glory-blazoned banners, flaunting far, 

And netted hangings fer the misty doors 
Leading to Elfland; fabricated then 

Strange phantom carpets, for strange fair y floors 


Of the old woods the music echoes still, _ 
Deep iu my heart, and not one tone has died; 
The red-bird’s carol, and the robin’s song, 
The cricket's chirp, along the streamlet side, 


I hear them yet—I hear the breezes, too, 
Murmur and murmur endless melody 

About the far-off stars, and other lands, 
And streams unmeasured running to the sea. 


Over that lovely scene the loving sky 
Bends, as of yore, and blossom odors go, 

On viewless wings, abroad, and fair ferns bend 
Where dusky, shadow-sheltered mosses grow. 


Forever green, forever beautiful, 
Among the mist-wreathed mountains, far away, 
The old wood lies, and seems like holy ground 
To one who dreams of it by night and day. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
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BEING BORN A WOMAN. 


A hearty schoolboy of sixteen was com- 
plaining at the breakfast-table, the other 
day, in my presence, of some series of en- 
tertainments for which five dollars were 
charged for a man and only three for a 
woman. **Fred!” asked somebody ‘would 
you be a woman for two dollars?” ‘*No!” 
he cried ‘nor for ten dollars, nor for 
fifty.” ‘*There isn’t a morning of my life” 
added the good-natured blundering fellow 
“that I don’t thank myself that I wasn’t 
born a female!” I suppose that he spoke 
the common experience. Inthe Hebrew 
religious service the man thanks God that 
he was not born a woman, while the wom- 
an, more humbly and reverently, thanks 
God that she was created according to His 
will. Whence comes this wide-spread pref- 
erence for the one lot over the other? 

Perhaps it is not spread quite as widely 
as it seems. In early youth, perhaps, it is 
very nearly universal. The childish pur- 
suits and traits of boys and girls are not so 
very unlike, and if either is especially in- 
clined to the ways of the other it attracts 
little attention. Until maturity a healthy 
girl is left almost as free as her brother, in 
occupations, pleasures and even dress; in- 
deed many parents even welcome in a girl 
the robust and free action that seems to be- 
long rather to the other sex. As I was 
once looking down with that magnificent 
specimen of womanly vigor, Charlotte 
Cushman, upon the beach at Newport, 
some one said ‘*How those boys enjoy play- 
ing on the sand.” ‘I should think they 
would!” she said emphatically, and added 
“I know I did when J was a boy!” The 
remark seemed almost unconscious and ap- 
peared the only fit thing to say. How 
could she, in her strong and jubilant child- 
hood, have been anything but a boy? It 
is afterwards, when long skirts and formal 
Testraint come in to impede activity, that 
the young girl chafes because she is a girl. 
At that period of life, the preference is al- 





most universal; at sixteen, let us grant, 
every one, of either sex, would prefer to 
be a boy. 

But later, when the brief dream of girl- 
ish power comes on; when the maiden, if 
attractive, wields for a few years a power 
more intoxicating and more boundless than 
any man—be he statesman or general, 
orator or poet—can exercise; when she 
finds her weakness greater than men’s 
strength, her smile their bliss, her indiffer- 
ence their despair; when they lay all their 
laurels at her feet and are rewarded by a 
word; is it so sure that, in that prime in- 
toxication of life, the princess would 
change places with her slave and the wom- 
an consentto be aman? And again in later 
life, would the mother with her baby at 
her breast—her joy ‘‘that a man-child is 
born into the world”’—her ‘Philip, my 
king!” in her arms, would she change 
places with her husband? No! I fancy 
that, wherever a woman’s mature life is 
full and healthy and successful, the early 
impulse is found to be an error and the 
woman is content with her lot. 

But there are doubtless many exceptions 
and what shall we say of these? I am one 
of those who believe that the universe is 
well-built, and that good predominates 
enormously over evil. If so, it is impossi- 
ble to believe that either of the two great 
halves of humanity has much advantage 
over the other; the laws of health, the 
laws of happiness must be as surely dis- 
coverable among women as among men,— 
though perhaps more slowly. That her 
full development comes later in human his- 
tory is nothing against it—under the law 
of evolution, the later the better. There 
ure whole races of men upon the earth 
among whom it is counted a calamity that 
a woman should be born; and among those 
races itis really a calamity. But out of 
those savages comes at last order and 
peace; and with them a rapid equalization 
of the chances of the sexes. How great 
was the lamentation, a few years ago, be- 
cause the physical inferiority of women 
was supposed to cut them off from higher 
education; yet the progress of education 
has gone steadily on; and hundreds of 
girls are now graduating from college, in 
health at least as good as that with which 
they entered. Even the most opposed to 
the farther advancement of women are 
now found making it a part of their argu- 
ment that the duties of wifehood and moth- 
erhood, formerly deemed so humble, are 
so important that nothing must be suffered 
to interfere with them. Conservatives and 
reformers thus unite in exalting the sphere 
which was once condemned; and even the 
boy who is grateful that he was not born 
a girl may one day find that his profound- 
est human tie is his attachment to the 
memory of his mother. T. W. He 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Is it not time that a protest be raised by 
some one in a position to speak for the 
working women of the country against the 
recent decision of the Civil Service Com- 
mission with regard to nine-hundred-dollar 
clerks? Secretary Folger, it seems, was be- 
sought to use his influence to get some 
woman or some women -promoted to the 
twelve-hundred-dollar grade without com- 
petitive examination. He appealed to the 
Commissioners of the Civil Service, and 
they, in the absence of Mr. Eaton, have 
granted the desired permission. <A step 
more disastrous to the real interests of 
the women of the country could hardly be 
taken. The twelve-hundred-dollar clerk- 
ship is the lowest grade created by law, 
and admission to the regular clerical 
establishment is obtained at this point. 
The Civil Service laws provide for open 
competition between men and women for 
such positions, and if faithfully carried 
out grant all that any woman ought to ask, 
a fair field and no favor. A woman who 
believes herself capable of fulfilling the 
duties of such an office has only to appear 
for examination with other candidates, 
and if successful her name will appear on 
the list of those certified to the heads of 
departments as having passed the best ex- 
aminations for the grade. 

The nine-hundred-dollar clerks are nearly 
all women employed as copyists or count- 
ers, appointed by political ‘‘influence,” 
without any examination atall. If now 
the Civil Service Rules are to be set aside 
to permit these women to be pushed on by 
the exercise of more ‘‘influence,”’ the con- 
sequences are easily foreseen. Itis said 
on good authority, that women need no 
favoritism at Washington; they are per- 
fectly capable of holding their own, and 











obtaining a fair share of employment under 
the regular system. If women themselves 
beg to be excused the test of fitness, and 
their request is granted, who will regard 
it as aught but a confession of weakness 
and inadequacy to the situation? And 
what chance have the really able men and 
women whose names stand at the head of 
the competitive list, against a woman al- 
ready in the service backed by the nomina- 
tion of her senator or representative? 

The success of the Civil Service Reform 
has grown dear to the people's heart; few 
things will be allowed to stand in its path. 
If the supposed necessity of deferring to 
feminine weakness or humoring feminine 
whims is to interfere with its successful 
working, it may be confidently expected 
that the equal chance now guaranteed the 
woman in her application for public em- 
ployment will not long remain her own. 
There were threats of excluding her when 
the Civil Service rules were framed. If 
she makes herself a stumbling block, those 
threats will be carried out. No self-re- 
specting woman but will repudiate a re- 
turn to the old system of babying, and de- 
mand to stand upon her merits, taking 


only what she can win fairly and honestly. 
E. O. P. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


“The House of Commons, on the 6th 
inst., rejected, by a vote of 130 to ll4,a 
motion in favor of woman suffrage. The 
motion was advanced by Mr. Hugh Mason, 
Liberal, seconded by Baron Henry de 
Worms, Conservative, and supported by 
Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Gladstone and 
John Bright voted against it.”.—Cable dis- 
patch. 


On the above, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
in the Providence Journal, writes the fol- 
lowing excellent article: 





When the Shah of Persia was in Europe, 
eleven years ago, it was currently reported 
in European gossip that when he started 
on his travels he took with him his several 
wives to solace him and minister to his 
happiness during his absence from his 
bowers of bliss in ‘‘the land of the East 
and clime of the sun.” Arriving in Mos- 
cow, the women were established in a hotel 
where, looking from the windows of their 
rooms, they saw Russian women walking 
in the streets. Indulging the natural curi- 
osity of their sex, they inquired what it 
meant. What were these women in the, 
street for? Where were they going? Be- 
ing told that they were going, some to 
church, some to the theatre, some to visit, 
some to do shopping, they held a consulta- 
tion among themselves, and then they at- 
tacked their lord and master with requests, 
nay, itis said with demands, that while 
they were in Europe they should be per- 
mitted to follow European customs. and 
that they also should walk in the streets, 
go to theatres, go shopping, and the like. 
Bound in swaddling clothes from their in- 
fancy, harem-bred, veiled as they were, 
their lives spent in trivialities, it yet did 
not take them long, when this ray of light 
was let in upon them, to conceive the 
idea that there were human rights hitherto 
concealed from them, which, however, be- 
longed to them as human beings, and of 
which they had been unjustly deprived. 
And they arose as one woman and demand- 
ed that, temporarily at least, some of their 
fetters should be stricken oft. The Shah 
was at his wit’s end. It would be subver- 
sive of all future rule over them if he 
should yield. Henceforth all Persian so- 
ciety would be corrupted and everything 
would be turned upside down. In short, 
he decided, in the language of Mr. Brooke, 
of Middlemarch, that “it wouldn't do.” 
So this mighty monarch packed these re- 
bellious women all back again to Persia. 
Now this emperor, as I saw him in Paris, 
on the Champs Elysees, in 1872, was a fine- 
looking man of 40 years, very statesman- 
like in his appearance, intelligent, as the 
Persian world went, who had come to Eu- 
rope to study the questions that might lead 
to improvement in his own empire; to see 
the world and learn its various ways. But 
women! his women in the streets! It was 
not to be thought of, They must go back 
to their seclusion. It never occurred to 
him (wise man of the East that he was) 
that they hada right to be heard in the 
matter; that they were capable of decid- 
ing for themselves. No! they must go 
back at once, before they got another 
glimpse of that liberty which was not for 
Persian women. We wonder at all this. 
The English wondered at it. And yet, how 
does it differ, except indegree? When the 
Shah of Persia danced in public with the 
Princess Alexandra, and conversed with 
other English ladies, he probably did some 
thinking; but whether it resulted in any 
change in the condition of Persian women, 
there has been no report; though it is to 
be hoped that the women themselves have 
not ceased to disturb his tranquillity by 
their importunities, and, even if he has 
stricken their heads off, they have died in 
a cause which will in time bring elevation 
to their country-women. But again, how 
does it differ? John Bright and William E. 
Gladstone in England, voting against the 
enfranchisement of English women, and 
the Shah of Persia sending his wives back 
to the harem, lest they should learn that 
women might walk unveiled in the street? 





An editorial in the Journal of July 9th 
says it is fair to assume, in the absence of 
any report of the arguments of these dis- 
tinguished statesmen, “that they were en- 
tirely based upon the question of expedi- 
ency; for instance, upon the number of 
women who asked for the privilege or were 
likely to exercise it wisely and beneficially, 
and upon the possible y he ers or incon- 
veniences to be apprehended, and not upon 
any prejudice against women’s voting by 
reason of their sex, or any dread of the 
logical consequences of an act of justice.” 
It seems to me that, if they based their ac- 
tion solely on what they considered expe- 
diency, and what they feared might be the 
consequences and inconveniences of an act 
of justice, it was iu the spirit of the great- 
est illiberality, and was, at least, an inex- 
cusable subserviency to the prejudices of 
others, if what they opposed they believed 
to be ‘‘an act of justice.” And what right 
have such men as they to be governed by 
what they consider expediency, when it is 
at war with principle? It is not safe to 
assume that, because the lives of Gladstone 
and Bright ‘“thave been distinguished for 
intelligent progress and warfare against 
prejudice,” and because they have, on most 
questions, been found standing on the side 
of abstract right, that, on this one, their 
judgment is to be relied on as infallible. 
It is not uncommon in human life to find 
strange contradictions in able and ordina- 
rily just men. A man may see very clearly 
what is right in one disputed case, espe- 
cially if he belongs to the class whose in- 
terests are particularly involved in it, and 
yet be very blind in regard to another, es- 
pecially if he does not belong to the par- 
ticularly interested class. John Bright's 
sisters, as noble women as can be found in 
the United Kingdom, and who are in no 
sense inferior to him, except in the gift of 
eloquence, are among the leaders of the 
woman suffrage movement in England and 
Scotland; and they are extremely grieved 
by the position he has taken. His own 
daughter, too, Mrs. Helen Clarke, stands 
firmly as a rock, on the broadest of princi- 
ples. for the elevation and enfranchisement 
of women. His brother, Jacob Bright, 
also a member of Parliament, is unfalter- 
ing in his adherence to the woman suffrage 
cause, 

When the time comes that we have 
learned to consider all questions with a de- 
sire simply to know what is right and just, 
we shall then see with a clearer vision than 
is now common among the governing 
class, what is the best statesmanship and 
the truest and the highest expediency. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The work of women, which has been 
represented in the exhibitions of the first 
and second year of the New England In- 
stitute, will be presented in good form and 
under the best possible conditions in the 
woman’s department, which will be a new 
feature of the Institute work this year. 
The space occupied by the department will 
be located in the right-hand balcony, cover- 
ing the entire space. The background or 
back section of the department will be oc- 
cupied by the Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany, whose demonstration of thread-mak- 
ing in both ancient and modern manner 
will be shown by women in their employ. 
The first year of the exhibition there were 
20 women who exhibited, the second year 
22, and 86 artists. This year the entries 
already made are 120, and, as every mail 
brings large additions, their number will 
probably reach 150. The exhibits are prac- 
tical in nearly every instance. Patents 
granted to women have been gathered to- 
gether by a Boston woman, who is a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of rubber garments. 
A scientific committee are making an 
elaborate collection of botanical and min- 
eralogical specimens. The committee on 
authorship, under the direction of Mrs. 
James T. Fields, have collected books 
written by women, which have been gener- 
ously given by the proprietors. The exec- 
utive committee hold regular weekly meet- 
ings at the department headquarters, No. 5 
Park Street, the parlors of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club having been devoted 
to the use of the department, which is 
managed exclusively by women under the 
direct personal supervision of Mrs. H. L. 
T. Wolcott, of Hotel Vendome. All entries 
for the department must be sent in before 
the 15th of this month, in order to enter 
the catalogue. After August 15, goods will 
be sent to the Institute building. Women 
who wish further particulars can address 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. 
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The Southern exhibition, in Louisville, 
opened with 15,000 people present. A tele- 
gram from Louisville says, ‘‘The city is 
one mass of flaunting flags, both in the 
business and residence portions, and pic- 
tures of Lincoln, Garfield, Grant and Ar- 
thur greet the eye on every side, as if this 
were a thoroughly Northern city instead 
of a thoroughly Southern one.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Mary F. EAsTMAN is at Mt. Des- 
ert. 


Miss CATHARINE WILDE, the faithful 
Secretary of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, is 
taking her vacation at Camden, Me. 


Mrs. L. H. PLuMB, of Streator, Ill., has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Wheaton College. 


Miss E. E. FisHer, of Delphi, Ind., has 
been appointed to the position of first as- 
sistant in the public schools of Iowa City. 


MIss CATHARINE L. WOLFE, ‘“‘the Amer- 
ican Baroness Burdett-Coutts,” is building 
a half-million-dollar residence at Newport. 


Miss ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs’s sum- 
mer home is beautifully situated on East- 
ern Point, facing Gloucester Harbor, Mass., 
not far from Cape Ann lighthouse. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE, whom Disraeli once 
described as “the woman without a single 
redeeming vice,” devoted her life to the 
suffering and the poor, who are her special 
charge. 


Miss ANNIE LEE, of the Studio building, 
has just modelled a large and very effec- 
tive terra-cotta mantel-piece for a new 
house in West Roxbury. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE is always to 
be seen in her seat on Sunday morning at 
the Channing Church, Newport, driving in 
from her country house, some miles dis- 
tant. 


BERTHA VON HILLERN and MARIA J 
C. BECKETT have returned to their Stras- 
burg studio from their first excursion of 
the season in the forests and mountains 
west of Harper's Ferry. 


Mrs. AANADIBAI JOTHEE, a Brahmin of 
good social position, has embarked at Cal- 
cutta, in company with several missionary 
women, for America, with the purpose of 
entering the Philadelphia Women’s Medi- 
cal College. 


Mrs. GRACE A. OLIVER is one of the 
most active literary women in Boston. At 
present, besides editing the “Story of 
Theodore Parker,” she is engaged upon a 
volume of the ‘‘Eminent Women’s Series,” 
for Roberts Brothers. 


Miss GERTRUDE E. Lippy, of Boston, 
a pupil of H. K. White, Jr., has been en- 
gaged for the next season at the Bijou 
Theatre. Miss Libby is a leading member 
of the Wallack Club, and is one of the 
best known amateurs of the city. Both 
her musical and dramatic abilities are of a 
high order. 


Miss Emity J. LEONARD, of Meriden, 
vice-president for Connecticut of the Asso- 
ciation that is to give the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in Boston in September, is succeeding 
in interesting her towns-women in the 
scheme; and there will probably be a 
creditable exhibit of the work of Meriden 
women. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, superintendent of 
the woman’s prison at Sherborn, will, 
about the first of August, assume the du- 
ties of treasurer and steward. She will 
thus have all the details of the institution 
under her own eye. and a considerable sum 
will be saved to the State, the salaries of 
the steward and treasurer having been 
$1,500 and board. 


Mrs. THOMPSON, the efficient post-mis- 
tress of Louisville, will put a branch post- 
office in the Exposition building,and equip 
it with a!general delivery, boxes, stamp 
department, ete. It seems that Mrs. Thomp- 
son is equal to the management, emergen- 
cies and important duties of the postal 
service of a large city, notwithstanding 
the undersized brain, the inability to rea- 
son abstractly and exactly, the hysterical 
conditions, and the other deficiencies which 
Dr. Hammond says characterize women 
and render them incapable of holding of- 
fice. 


MADAME SEMBRICH, the eminent singer, 
uses her mother’s name, her own name be- 
ing Marcelline Kochanski. Her father was 
a wandering musician who taught himself 
the violin, and learned the technique of 
the piano on a series of wooden keys of 
his own construction, in default of an in- 
strument. She was born in a Galacian 
village, and taught to play at four, but did 
not dream of cultivating her voice till she 
was sixteen. Professor Stengel was at 
the expense of her instrumental education. 
She made her début at Athens six years 
ago, and scored the success which has 
given her her present rank, in 1880, at Co- 
vent Garden, London. 
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AN APPEAL TO WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


There is an evil existing to-day, to the 
overthrow of which I believe the women 
who have entered upon the medical pro- 
fession should stand, in the fullest degree, 
pledged. It is an evil which is sapping 
the very foundations of our society; an 
evil which creeps into our purest homes; 
runs riot in our public schools; and lays 
its damning curse upon the bodies, minds, 
and souls of our children. ‘Too long it 
has been a “nameless evil”—met on the 
part of parent or teacher either by a total 
ignorance or a wilful blindness; at best, 
by a sensitive shrinking from it, a horror 
which would not let one face the truth. 

“Do you speak of this matter in your 
mothers’ meetings?’ I inquired, only the 
other day, of a mother of infinite tact and 
discernment, whose eyes were wide open 
to the magnitude of the evil. 

“No,” she replied; “it has been just 
hinted at, but that is all.” 

“Just hinted at!’ Aye, and while we 
are shrinking from it, in our refined deli- 
cacy, our boys and our girls are being cor- 
rupted; blackened with a stain which no 
fuller on earth can whiten; dragged down 
from their high estate of health and purity 
into disease and vice; listening to lan- 
guage, thinking thoughts, and performing 
acts which shall ruin alike body and soul, 
Is it not high time that we approached the 
matter boldly, unveiling the monster in 
‘its hideous deformity, declaring to the 
world,—**This thing exists; in God’s name 
let us overthrow it!” This is no dream of 
a diseased imagination; I know whereof I 
affirm. 

There is burned into my mind, to-day, 
the memory of a school [ attended in my 
childhood, which seems to me now, as I 
look back upon it, the very hot-bed of hell, 
Little children, barely beyond babyhood, 
were taught pollution and vice, and that, 
oftentimes, by older brothers and sisters. 
The ordinary language was fit only for 
Billingsgate; while acts, criminal in their 
nature, were no startling exception to the 
common rule. I have found, by diligent 
inquiry in later years, that this school does 
not stand out from all others as a unique 
monstrosity. The child who goes through 
the public school, either in village or in 
city, aye, in Boston, and comes forth un- 
scathed, must have that best of guardian 
angels, the blood of a long line of pure 
ancestry flowing in his veins. Nor does 
the private school form a notable excep- 
tion. I have in my possession to-day an 
impassioned plea from the teacher of a 
private school in a Connecticut village, 
begging me in burning words to tell her 
what she can do for her children. She 
Says: 

‘I have spoken on the subject to the par- 
ents of several of them, one a minister, two 
doctors, and in no case can I arouse them 
to a sense of the magnitude of the evil. 
What can be done? Something must be 
said; something must be written. Is there 
no pure, strong man who will write on 
this subject for boys? They do not know 
how bad they are; they have not been 
taught. They need to be shown, in a way 
which must convince them, that their 
bodies are the temples of God.” 

If such a plea could but issue from every 
school-room in our land we should feel 
that the solution of the problem could not 
long be delayed. And yet the eyil lies 
back of the school, though the school serves 
to hasten its growth; it lies back of the 
training, or rather lack of training, of the 
home; it liesin the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence which makes that lack of training 
possible; which permits the parent to send 
the child forth into the world ignorant of 
the laws which govern his life; laws holy 
because God’s laws. What wonder that 
the fine gold becomes dimmed, that if no 
greater evil come, this at least has been 
reached? Who can estimate its magni- 
tude,—that the highest and holiest of hu- 
man relations has come, in the child’s 
mind, to be associated with thoughts of 
impurity ? 

These things being true, coming to us 
with all the stubbornness of facts, the ef- 
fects of the evil upon body and mind being 
fully realized, the old, old question of the 
ages arises, ‘What can we do?” 

And it is just here that we make our plea 
to women as physicians; it is here that in 
the great battle of Armageddon we eall 
upon them to justify their right to the 
standard they bear. Doubtless it will 
prove a wild, incoherent, impracticable 
plea, resolving itself into nothing more 
definite, after all, than the prayer that they 
should ‘tdo something.” But even in the 
utterance of that prayer is something done. 

Assuming what we believe to be true, 
that this evil has its origin chiefly in igno- 
rance, we ask that it may be dispelled by 
the light of their knowledge. We ask the 
consecration of tongue and pen to this 
cause. Surely there may be a book or 
books written, setting forth this horror in 
the plainest terms, and yet free from that 
disgusting familiarity which usually makes 
books of this nature as pernicious as the 
evils they are aimed against;—a book as 





pure as Marian Harland’s ‘‘Eve’s Daugh- 
ters,” only meeting the subject more bold- 
ly, brought down, if needs be, to the level 
of a child’s comprehension. 

Of this fact we are certain—such a book 
is needed. If it exists to-day we are igno 
rant of its existence; if it does not exist, it 
should speedily come forth to life. 

Beyond this fixed point our plea is vague 
and uncertain. We have visions of the 
great sisterhood of doctors forming itself 
into a committee for the circulation of such 
a book; striving earnestly to place it in the 
hands of every woman within their reach ; 
enforcing its teachings daily by earnest 
personal work. We catch faint glimpses 
of possible classes formed of young girls 
standing upon the threshold of woman- 
hood, in which they may be taught the 
high and holy estate to which they are 
ealled; through which their whole future 
lives may be irradiated with the ‘*beauty 
of holiness.” 

Beyond, there are still dimmer vistas. 
We see the stronghold of the public school 
in some way entered; the teachers aroused 
upon this subject, punishment vigorous 
and certain inflicted upon wilful trans- 
gressors. We see the school open, at least 
one hour in the week, either to a physician 
or to some person authorized by a physi- 
cian, who shall so teach physiology that 
purity may be taught as well. We see even 
our wee boys and girls growing up witha 
familiar knowledge of the laws which gov- 
ern life. Who can drop the something into 
this caldron of fancies, which shall form 
them into the glorious crystal of a practi- 
cal method ? 

Granted, that knowledge does not always 
mean purity; but still less does ignorance. 
Granted, that there are noted physicians 
who violate all nature’s laws. Granted, 
that while the nature and effect of poisons 
are fully known, there are those who per- 
sist in their use. But these form the ex- 
ception, not the rule. It is the rule that 
knowledge — right knowledge — purifies. 
We believe that these lessons may be so 
taught that the number of impure children 
in any community shall bear the same pro- 
portion to the pure that the poison-takers 
now do to those who abstain from their 
use. And with the children pure, can we 
not trust the men and women of the fu- 
ture? 

Surely this cause does not concern wom- 
an as the physician alone; nor does it con- 
cern woman alone as distinctive from man. 
It is the cause of all who are “looking for 
and hastening unto” the coming of the 
reign of purity and truth. 

But we have appealed first to those to 
whom the light of knowledge has been 
given, that in their lights we may all ‘see 
light.” is Bes He 

Boston, Mass. 
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OHIO SUFFRAGE LEAFLET. 


“I go for all sharing the privileges of 
the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. ' 

‘For over forty years I have not hesitat- 
ed to declare my convictions that justice 
and fair dealing, and the democratic prin- 
ciples of our government, demand equal 
rights and privileges of citizenship irre- 
spective of sex. I have not been able to 
see any good reasons for denying the bal- 
lot to women.”—9th mo. 28, 1882, John 
G. Whittier. 

Charles Sumner, when speaking of wom- 
an suffrage, referred to the phrase *‘consent 
of the governed” and said: ‘I have always 
used these words in my speeches, wherever 
practicable, because they declare the one 
foundation principle of our government, 
and there is no getting away froin it.” 

Macaulay wrote: **The principle of wom- 
an suffrage is not so palpably absurd that 
a chain of reasoning ought to be pro- 
nounced unsound merely because sit leads 
to woman suffrage. We say that every ar- 
gument which tells us of universal suffrage 
of males, tells equally in favor of woman 
suffrage.” 

“If there is any weapon which, once 
taken from the armory, will make victory 
certain, it will be, as it has been in art, 
civilization, literature and science, sum- 
moning women into the political arena.”— 
Lord Brougham. 

Dr. Howard Crosby says: ‘The people 
of New York even would to-day vote by a 
large majority to blot out every rum-shop 
in that city if a feasible plan were brought 
before their minds and every man brought 
to the ballot-box. Much more would be 
the majority if the women of the city 
should also vote.” 


“*T believe the vote of women, on some 
points at least, is a factor in this question 
which ought to have our most candid con- 
sideration. And if they should ask 
us for more than the vote on the temper- 
ance question only, and should tell us that 
they must have the whole vote if they are 
to be able to carry out the reforms they 
may inaugurate, | for one shall be ready 
to give them a kindly hearing. We have 
never had universal suffrage, but only an 
evasive substitute for it, and I believe if 
we would honestly try a universal suffrage 
on the basis I have mentioned, and let both 


-the mature heads of the household express 


the sentiments of the home, we should find 
universal suffrage to be a glorious success. 
... A general right of suffrage for wom- 
en has worked well for fourteen years in 
Wyoming. ... Voting would increase 





the intelligence of women, and be a pow- 





erful stimulus to female education. It 
would enable women to protect their own 
industrial, social, moral and educational 
rights. . . . I believe that this reform is 
coming, and that it will come to stay. God 
grant that our fashionable society may 
have the wisdom to ride in the chariot, and 
not be dragged behind its wheels.”°—Joseph 
Cook, 1883, Tremont Temple. 

“Give woman the ballot and she will 
soon settle the Mormon and the temperance 
questions.” — Talmage. 

Resolution passed by the National 
Brewers’ Convention held at Chicago, in 
1881: **That we oppose woman suffrage 
every where and always, for when woman 
has the ballot she will vote solid for pro- 
hibition, and woman’s vote is the last hope 
of the prohibitionists.” 

tev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of Connecticut, 
in a paper read before a conference of 
churches, November 6, 1875, on the **Treat- 
ment of the South,” says: ‘*In giving them 
(the negroes) the right of suffrage, it has 
given them the power of asserting and 
maintaining all their other rights.” 

‘All I have done for negro suffrage I 
will do for woman suffrage.”°"—Z£z- Vice- 
President Wilson. 

‘*The opponents of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment claim that she is represented by men. 
.. + The very law of principal and agent 
is that the agency shall be established by 
the principal. The ballot is the only means 
by which women can possibly delegate 
authority to anybody to make or execute 
the laws by which they are to be governed.” 
—Col, Albert Clarke, editor Boston Times. 

Some time since, the Chicago organ of 
the liquor dealers published the following 
with regard to the then pending election in 
Nebraska: 

“The prohibition party is attempting to 
force upon the State a woman suffrage 
amendment, which, if it ever is adopted, 
will be the death-knell to the liquor traflic 
in Nebraska. Our friends there have 
formed a strong alliance and contribute 
freely of their money to the campaign 
fund; let us hope they will be successful 
in defeating the woman suffrage humbug.” 

“T earnestly desire to see a more ration- 
al basis for the political future of our 
sex.” — Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

*A man could not argue against woman 
suffrage five minutes without repudiating 
the principles upon which this government 
is founded.”— U. 8. Senator Hoar. 

“Every year gives me greater faith in it. 
greater hope of its success... and a 
more earnest wish to use what influence I 
possess for its advancement.”—Louisa May 
Alcott, Concord, March 6, 1883. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals and physique. How or why should 
this settle or materially affect the subject 
of so-called woman's rights? Would not 
this very inferiority be a reason why every 
advantage should be given the weaker sex, 
not only for its own good, but for the 
highest development of the race ?”—Huzley. 

“I repeat my conviction of the right of 
woman suffrage.”—Ez-Gov. Long, Mass. 


++ —— 
THE STRIKING TELEGRAPHERS. 


There is a feminine feature of the great 
telegraphers’ strike which has its special 
and particular interest to the feminine por- 
tion of society, and, in the relation of wom- 
en co the business world, has almost as 
much significance as does the momentous 
strike itself tocommerce. It is the chival- 
rous and determined attitude which the 
telegraphers’ brotherhood took from the 
beginning towards women _ operators. 
Their demand was as earnest and decisive 
that both sexes should receive equal pay 
for equal work as it was that any of their 
own grievances should be righted. Here 
is a triumphant answer to all those doubt- 
fully dismal people who fear that the com- 
petition of men and women in the same 
lines of work will result only in ill-feeling 
and bitterness. Just as sure, these dismal 
prophets have said, as women and men 
compete with each other in this way, the 
man will come to regard the woman as his 
enemy, because she lessens the chance of 
his employment, and by increasing the 
number of laborers,lessens also the wages ; 
and they have also declared that as the 
natural result of this feeling he will try 
every means in his power to drive her out 
of what have been his fields of labor, the 
relations between the sexes will be embit- 
tered, and there will no more be found the 
old gallantry and chivalry and the old 
womanly acceptance of protection. But 
behold how the doubters are confounded, 
and behold how the undying and never 
changing relations between the sexes adapt 
themselves to the new times and conditions, 
and appear as unmistakably in nineteenth- 
century garb as they did in the fanciful 
guise of the troubadours! 

The women operators are among the 
most useful and enthusiastic members of 
the telegraphers’ brotherhood, and the men 
operators take up their cause and demand 
that they shall receive fair wages. As it 
is, they have been getting for the same 
work $15, $20 and $25 less per month than 
men. “Their brother-operators recognize 
the injustice of this, protest against it, and 
give their protection and their aid to the 
women-workers of their organization. Not 
much appearance here certainly of enmity 
and ill-feeling. Rather it is the manifesta™ 
tion of the same courtesy toward women 
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that men have always shown and always 
will show, and the same grateful accept- 
ance of it that always has and always will 
characterize women. There is a sugges- 
tion in this, too, of the means by which 
women in all kinds of work can right the 
wrongs of unequal wages. It is evident 
that their best plan is to join the labor or- 
ganizations of their brother-workers, and 
then the two together, both men and wom- 
en, make common cause and give mutual 
help.—Miss Florence Finch, in the Sunday 
Globe. 


we 
THE COFFEE -HOUSE EXPERIMENT IN BOS- 
TON. 


The coffee-house experiment in Boston 
is only sixteen months old, but has reached 
$1,000 profit a month. The capital was 
furnished by benevolent men, who looked 
for no pecuniary return. The Casino Cof- 
fee-house was opened in February, 1882, 
and occupied the whole of a building. 
Plate-glass windows, hard-wood finish, 
decorated walls, and tasteful furnishings 
served to remove any impression of cheap 
charity. There were two entrances, one, 
for women, opening directly into drawing- 
rooms, and the other, for men, to a ‘‘cof- 
fee bar,” where coffee, cocoa, sandwiches 
and simple refreshments were sold, and in 
the rear were billiard and pool tables, with 
chairs for persons watching the games. 
Cigars were sold at the coffee counter, and 
smoking was allowed. Overhead was a 
reading-room and an apartment fitted up 
with tables for games. The idea was to 
provide all the social attractions of the sa- 
loons, with the exception of intoxicating 
drinks. A new coffee-house was soon pro- 
jected, the Alhambra, which is even more 
attractive in its decorations and furnishings 
than the Casino, and equally successful. 
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IUMOROUS. 





‘Please to give me something, sir?” says 
an old woman. “I had a blind child. He 
was my only means of subsistence; and 
the poor boy has recovered his sight!” 


Countess: **I told you expressly to paint 
the chamber blood-color, and you have 
made it blue.” Painter: “I beg your 
pardon, I thought the gracious countess 
had blue blood.” 


In reply to the Czar’s query of one of 
the maids of honor as to how she enjoyed 
the coronation, the reply was: ‘Oh, ever 
so much, your Majesty. I hope we shall 
soon have another.” ‘The maid is summer- 
ing in Siberia. e 


**My case is just here,” said a citizen to 
alawyer. ‘The plaintiff will swear that 
I hit him. I will swear that I did not. 
Now, what can you lawyers make out of 
that if we go to trial?’ *‘*A hundred dol- 
lars easy,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Summerbreeze’s new girl was told 
to “watch that turnover while her mistress 
ran across the street.””. When the lady 
returned the turnover was burned to a 
crisp, and the girl remarked: ‘Shure, I’ve 
watched it, mum; but it hasn’t turned 
over yet.” 

When a lady living in Chelsea sent to 
London for a doctor, she apologized for 
asking him to come such a distance. 
‘Don’t speak of it,” answered the M. D. 
‘*] happened to have another patient in the 
neighborhood, and can thus kill two birds 
with one stone.” 


Explicit: Scene—A humble country ho- 
tel. Male guest: ‘I'd like to be called at 
four to-morrow morning; I’m going;fish- 
ing.” Female domestic (stupidly): **Eh?” 
Male quest (deliberately) : ‘I’m going fish- 
ing to-morrow morning, and I wish to be 
called early—not later than four.’ Female 
domestic (stolidly): ‘*Will you ring ?”— 
Life. 

‘““That is one of those restaurants,” said 
a fussy man, who was asked if So-and-so’s 
was a good place to get a meal, ‘‘where 
enterprise and skill are all centred in the 
charges, and I always expect to find on 
the bills of fare this notice: ‘Customers 
will please report to the cashier any inciv- 
ility on the part of the waiters and it will 
be promptly added to the bill.’” 


Contentment: A gentleman sent his 
coachman with a favorite setter to have the 
animal photographed. When the man re- 
turned and presented the proof, his master 
observed: ‘This is a good picture, Mike; 
but there is a good deal more of you in it 
than of Flora.” ‘Yes, sor,” returned the 
coachman, ‘*but ye see, sor, she was rist- 
legs, an’ I tho’t she’d be more contint if 
she knew I was there.”—Drooklyn Eagle. 





‘WINTER finds out what Summer lays by.’”’ 
Kidney-Wort cures in Winter and in Summer. 
There is scarcely a person to be found who will 
not be greatly benefited by a thorough course of 
Kidney-Wort every spring. If you cannot pre- 
pare the dry buy the liquid. It has the same 
effect. 


Ir you have failed to receive benefit from other 
preparations, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it’s the 
strongest, the purest, the best, the cheapest. 


Joun Morrisey, the renowned ex-pugilist, 
sporting man, and lately Member of Congress, 
died at Hot Springs, Ark. The prime cause of 
his death has been ascribed to chronic heart dis- 
ease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is the only 
certain cure for this malady ever discovered. 
When used as @irected it has never been known 
to fail in effecting a cure. It would, if taken, 
have saved Morrisey. At druggists. 





SCISSORS, "sisi5002: 

ERaseErRs, etc., 
Sharpened While You watt, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 








“Tue enterprising firm of Hood & Co. are 
pee | arusbing business in Hood's Sarsaparilig 
and Hood's Tooth Powder, both well known ang 
appreciated hy thousands who have tested their 
efficacy. The Sarsaparilla has effected wonder. 
ful cures, not only in this city, but in various 
ord of New England, where its merits arg 
nown.’’—Ed. Lowell Daily Citizen. 





THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written estj. 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States ang 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed .proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO.P. ROWELL{CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 
overcome it, 


PILES. plaint a art to be 


complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort) 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly’ 

all kinds of Piles even when physicians|z 
land medicines have before failed. = 
(lf you have either of these troubles 
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erday at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Piddress Stinson & Ce., Portland, Me, 


HEART TROUBLES 


S-ONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@e: 


And think the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles,. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. “raves’ Ieart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, ©. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great resuliss 

AStTarTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves? Heart Regulutor has no equal, 

F. E. In@arrs, Sole Am. Agént, Concord, N. A. 
f¥Sold by allLeading Druggists..413 (4) 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. Costty 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


-—THE MILD POWER OURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 








LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. * ounss. . -. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .% 
2: Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera borbus, omiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, laceache,.... 25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 

Dyspepsia, Lillious Stomach... 2 


coos ome 
Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... a 


Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .24 
Salt Kineum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... - .60 


Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .50 
General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
Kidney Disease,....... - 50 

Nervous Debility,..... peveroccescosce 1.00 
. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 

Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &e. 
(144 pages’, also Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 ct8- 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve- 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Maine. 


BS se setae num S%) 





York, 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and #5 - 
fit free. Address H. HatLettT & Co., PortlaD 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Martin Luther’s Bible is in the Berlin 
Monkish Museum. 

Baron Rethschild’s carriage is lighted 
py electricity, the accumulators being 
placed under the coachman’s seat. 

Rev. Rowland Connor finished a series 
of five discourses, at East Saginaw, on 
“Qur homes, and how to make them hap- 
py:” 

At a concert given by Patti for the local 
hospital at Swansea, Wales, four thousand 
dollars were realized last fall, and she is 
about to give another. 

The picturesque old stone house at An- 
dover where Mrs. Stowe wrote a part of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin attracts many visitors 
from the surrounding country. 

Within a radius of seven miles around 
Highmore, Dakota, there are thirty widows, 
so it is said by actual count, living on pre- 
emptions or homesteads they have filed on 
in their own names. 

A monogram on the comparative anato- 
my of the human and brute tongue, by 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, who lately mar- 
ried the sister of the King of Spain, is in 
press. 

If a thousand dollars can be raised for a 
monument, at the old ‘Taplyville home- 
stead, to Rebekah Nourse, persecuted and 
destroyed for witchcraft, a descendant of 
hers offers to give two hundred of the 
amount. 

The Iowa W.C. 'T. U. 
publicans, “If you would have a ‘school 
house on every hill-top and no saloon in 
the valley,’ let the children’s mothers vote 
to make it so,” and they passed a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

The collector of internal revenue will be 
instructed to investigate the use of various 
alcoholic preparations which are called 
patent medicines, to discover whether or 
not they are used as beverages. If so, the 
tax assessed on compounded liquor will be 
collected. 

Infants suffering from cholera infantum, 
or any form of bowel complaint, may 
often be saved if just nourished with broth 
of mutton—not lamb. It keeps up the 
strength, and will remain on the stomach 
when nothing else will. Give in small 

quantities, even if the babe be very low. 





says to Iowa Re- 


gach spring, Paris remembers departed 
greatness by cleansing the statues adorn- 
ing the public parks and gardens, and by 
erecting new statues. This spring, statues 
of Madame de Sevigne and Madame Ro- 
land were erected, the latter in the dress of 
the Convention, the former in her accus- 
tomed graceful robes, and holding in her 
right hand a letter. 

The Appalachian party of eleven gentle- 
men and seven ladies last week traversed 
the entire top of the Twin Mountain range 
in New Hampshire, and travelled up. the 
east branch to the White Mountain Notch. 
They had pleasant weather, though it was 
decidedly cold and windy on the top of 
the mountain. They found trout abund- 
ant. 

For one, I go against the aristocracy of 
license, and can find some plausible excuse 
for the poor; but the only right and truly 
democratic course is to abolish the sys- 
tem of license altogether. It is a radical 
mistake, a compromise with sin, an at- 
tempt to ‘‘regulate” that which ought to 
be absolutely condemned.— W. @. Eliot. 


According to a statement in an ex- 
change, Dr. Macon, of the Inebriates’ 
Home at Fort Hamilton, L. I., has looked 
into the family history of oné hundred 
and sixty-one patients there. He learned 
that ninety-cight of the number had drunk- 
en fathers; six, drunken mothers; and 
sixteen, grandparents and other near kin- 
dred who were intemperate. Fifteen were 
of families in which insanity existed, 
sometimes along with inebriety. 


In order to take advantage of the present 
favorable season of microscopic investiga- 
tion, as well as to afford many hours of 
pleasant recreation for the pupils, the 
Woman’s School of Pharmacy in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, have determined to give a 
course of lectures on the ‘*Microscopic 
World, its Fauna and Flora.” By means 
of the ten high-power microscopes, they 
can have a world of profit as wellas pleas- 
ure. 

The people of Walsall, in Somersetshire, 
Eng., have put a memorial window in their 
parish church to Sister Dora, the head of 
an Episcopal sisterhood, whose life of gen- 
tleness and merey has been widely read. 
This isa graceful tribute, and a sufficient 
one, for her life though noble was not un- 
exceptional. But the inhabitants of Wal- 
sall are not yet satisfied, and now ask the 
world at large to contribute to a fund for 
the erection of a statue of Sister Dora in 
that town. 

Sister E. R. S. Smith left Salt Lake 
City, May 11, to attend the Woman's 
Conference in Brigham City and travel 
through several settlements in that Stake 





of Zion, to visit Washakee among other 


places, and assist the Elders in the organi- 
zation of a Relief Society there among the 
Lamanites. She has been absent ever 


since, travelling most of the time, and 


speaking to the people. 

Mr. Francis W. Palfrey has written to 
the Mayor of Boston advising the erection 
in suitable public squares of a sort of hol- 
low column a dozen feet high, with a large 
plate of glass on each of its faces; on 
one, a clock, a weather chart, and the tele- 
egraphic weather report; on another, a 
table of the difference in time between 
prominent cities: on the third, barometer, 
thermometer, ang compass; on the fourth, 
maximum and minimum and mean temper- 
ature, rain-fall and height above sea—all 
to be illuminated from within at night. 

In pursuance of a decree of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, dated 
June 4, 1883, in an action brought by Miss 
Gabrielle M. Greeley against Nicholas 
Smith and others, the old Horace Greeley 
farm at Chappaqua, Westchester Co., has 
been advertised to be sold at public auction 
on Saturday September 8. The farm is 
situated in the village of Chappaqua, on the 
line of the Harlem Railroad. It contains 
about seventy-eight and a half acres. The 
house at which Mr. Greeley spent his sum- 
mers and in which he entertained all the 
most distinguished men of his day is on the 
farm. 

Miss Sarah Robinson, the founder of the 
Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth, England, 
has been a sufferer from spinal complaint 
all her life, and now cannot leave her sofa. 
She began by lecturing among the soldiers, 
then accompanied the troops at the Au- 
tumn manceuvres, giving the men a chance 
to obtain refreshments at fair prices and to 
amuse themselves, in rearing two tents in 
which food and the means of recreation 
were provided ; and, last of all, she found- 
ed the Institute which oceupies the Foun- 
tain Hotel and six other houses, and which 
she manages with the help of “lady work- 
ers,”’ who live in the building at their own 
expense. 

Mrs. Luey Allen, of West Newton, is 
the venerable mother of the family of 
teachers of that name, so well-known 
throughout Massachusetts. One of them 
is Joseph Allen, the present superintendent 
of the Westboro’ Reform School, who 
knows how to lead boys into good behay- 
ior, by kindly and just treatment, without 
any of the barbarous punishments which 
heretofore have driven them into rebellion 
and desperation. Mrs. Allen tells: with 


justifiable pride that, since her son‘s re- 


turn to the school (for he had been there 
before, but was dismissed for lack of be- 
lief in the theology required), no blows 
have been struck and no boys have run 
away. ‘This venerable woman is nearly 
ninety years old, and bears the evidence 
of having been, and being, a strong and 
noble character, worthy to have been the 
mother of sons and daughters who have 
been earnest workers in education and re- 
forms. She said to me, ‘*My son Joseph 
says the reason why I've lived so long, 
and been so well, is because I’ve kept up 
my interest in all these questions.” 
nicks diidiasaiactaliaieiaten 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE SLATE KING. 


“*T won't try to count these horrid figures 
any more!” said Harry Bates, who had 
been puzzling his brain over a sum in ad- 
dition. 

Iie was just eight years old, and had a 
naughty, wilful temper, as was shown a 
few minutes after by his throwing his slate 
down with sufficient force to destroy it. 

‘Why, Harry,” said his mamma, “I 
didn’t think my little boy would be so 
naughty!” 

But Harry only sulked, and when bed- 
time came, shut his little mouth up tight 
when his mamma stooped down to kiss 
him. When she had left him alone in the 
dark, he was sorry he had been so cross, 
but his repentance 00 late, so with 
troubled thoughts, the little curly head 
watched the shadows on the wall. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp, rasping voice 
at his elbow say,— 

“Come, Harry, we want you. Our king 
wishes to see the boy who kills his peo- 
ple.” 

Harry looked around, and to his terror 
saw his slate, but how greatly changed! 
for now it had a little head, covered with 
long, gray hair, and in one of its small, 
thin hands it carried an enormous pencil; 
but what scared him the most was to per- 
ceive that on the side which he had broken, 
in his anger, there was only the stump of 
a leg. 

“Come.” said the little man, hitting 
Harry on the knuckles with his pencil; 
“the king is waiting to give you your les- 
son.” 

Greatly confused, Harry é¢rawled out of 
bed. As he followed his conductor through 
the nursery, his arithmetic called out,— 

‘*Ha! ha! Harry Bates, I knew the Slate 
King would soon be sending for you! He'll 
teach you a lesson.” 
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And all his school-books muttered, 

“Yes, yes; he'll teach him a lesson.” 

Just then, Harry’s slate, whom we will 
‘all Grange, touched the floor with his 
pencil, and instantly they began to sink 
down. In a few minutes Harry found him- 
self in a dimly-lighted room, under the 
ground. In the centre was a throne, on 
which sat the dreaded Slate King, while 
grouped around him were hundreds of his 
subjects, all of whom resembled Grange. 
The king himself looked like the rest, only 
he was far uglier, if possible. 

As Grange brought Harry in, the slate 
men all gathered around him, and some of 
them gave him sly pinches and kicks, 
which brought the tears to his eyes; but 
when the king began to speak, they all 
fell flat on their faces, and remained so 
until he was through. After the king had 
looked at him for a moment, he said,— 

**So yon are the boy who throw my men 
down and break their legs, because you 
san’t count the figures on their bodies? 
Well, we'll give you a lesson in addition 
that you won't forget!” 

The king then made Harry stand in the 
middle of the room, and told him to count 
the men in it. 

Harry thought this would be very easy, 
but as soon as he began counting they be- 
gan to race about, so that he counted the 
sume one two or three times. Kvery time 
he called out a wrong number, the slate 
men flew in the air, and tumbled down on 
him, hitting him on the head, arms, and 
back, till he was all bruised and lame. 
The king then said,— 

‘Hatha! his fingers are getting stiff. My 
men, you must make them limber, so he 
can make his figures to-morrow.” 

As soon as the king stopped speaking, 
the slate men pulled Harry over to a large 
wheel which stood in the corner of the 
room, and fastened his fingers in; then 
they all began to turn it around. Swifter 
and swifter it went,till poor Harry thought 
his fingers would be pulled off, and the 
pain niade him ery out, but the men only 
laughed. 

At last, with one tremendous pull he 


jerked his hands out, and started to run, 


but in doing so, he stumbled and fell. 

In an instant more the angry slate men 
would have had him, but just then he heard 
a sweet voice say,— 

‘Why, Charlie, I believe Harry has the 
nightmare, he tosses about so!” 

Andin another moment he was in his 
mother’s arms, where he sobbed out his 
dream. He was soon asleep again. But 
for a good many days afterward, he proy- 
ed, by the rapid way in which he did his 
work, that the lesson taught him by the 
Slate King was not forgotten.—Golden 
Days. 





Tue wonders of modern chemistry are appar- 
ent in the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All kinds 
and colors of Ink can be made from them. 


A Goop INvESTMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: ‘In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I gota 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
lars I ever invested.’’ C.I, Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 





THE 


Singers Welcome 


For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions, (75 cts,), 
L. O. Emerson’s newest and best work. 


Now Ready! Send on Orders. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New.  (3200.) 
The sweetest melodies in the world. Plantation, 
Jubilee, Minstrel Songs. 

WAR SONGS. (50 cts. paper; 60 cts. boards; 75 
cts. cloth.) Patriotic and Memorial Songs, a great 
variety. 


Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 

AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, ($1 25.) By 
A. N. Johnson. 

ANTHEM HARP. (3125.) By W. O. Perkins. 

EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. ($1 25.) 
By L. O. Emerson. 

Good low-priced Organ Instructors: 

PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
(#150,.) By A. N. Johnson. 

DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR FOR REED OR- 
GAN. By W. IL. Clarke. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’”’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





A WASHINGTON WINTER, 


A Society Novel. By Mrs. MADELEINE Vinton Dagt- 
GREN, author of *South-Mountain Magic,” “Life of 
Dahigren,” etc., etc. One volume. 12mo, $1 50. 


“Her book will undoubtedly be the novel of the 
coming season at the seaside and mountains.” 


“No one who possesses the slightest personal ac- 
quaintance with this most estimable lady, or who is 
the least familiar with society in Washington, will 
question the statement that few persons have enjoyed 
such favorable opportunities for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the varying aspects of its political and so- 
cial life in ite best and truest development. To all 
such persons the announcement that she has written 
a society novel in which is essayed a typical represen- 
tation of the characters that commingle amid these 
shifting scenes of brilliant gayety, wherein vulgar in- 
trigues, polished diplomacy, designing villany, high 
ambition, simple integrity, and ‘patient merit,’ jostle 
often, in strange juxtaposition, amid the throng that 
ever centres at the political capital of a nation, will 
awake unwonted curiosity."—NEw YORK MAIL. 


‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


By Sin WALTER Scort. Student’s edition. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction by WiLu1aM J. Roure, 
A.M. lvol. 16mo. Red edges. Beautifully il- 

lustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


In the preparation of this edition of ‘‘The Lady of 
the Lake,” it has been the aim to adapt it for school and 
home reading and teaching, by furnishing a pure text, 
and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and 
illustration. Mr. Rolfe’s previous experience has 
given him special mastery of such work, and no one 
can examine the volume and fail to be impressed with 
the conscientious aceuracy and scholarly complete- 
ne# with which it is edited, 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS, 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Illustrated by forty-seven Photographs of Microscopic 

Objects. Photo-Micrographs reproduced by the 
Heliotype process. By Geo. M. STERNBERG, M. D., 
F. R. M. 8., Surgeon, U. 8. A. lvol. Octavo. 
With Heliotype illustrations. $3 00. 


A practical volume of great interest and value to all 


who are interested in the studies of Photography and 
Microscopy. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 





LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 


Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Koss Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 


Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 

Miss Lillian Clarke, 

Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 

Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb, 


Miss Mary G. Darling, 


Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs, Charles F, Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs, C. Gilman 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustaf-on, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Lucy B, Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 
Miss Mary Lakeman, 


‘ 


Mrs. E. Lee, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Miss Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


M Deane). 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, Canney OES 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A, F. Samuels, 
Mrs. S. B. C, Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. ©. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs.C. 8, Whitmarsh, 
Miss C, Winchester, 
&ec., &e., &e., &e. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
NEW BOOKS A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 
By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 
BY 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IMAGINATION 


And Other Essays. By George MacDOoNna.p, 
LL. D., author of “Glenwarlock,” “Weighed and 
Wanting,” etc. Introduction by A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. Price, $1 50. 

These charming essays by that prince of writers, 
George MacDonald, will be read everywhere with de- 
light. The subjects range from ‘grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and their treatment is marked by 
healthiness of sentiment, -keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M. A., 
WALTER LEAP, M, A., and ERNEST MyYERs, M. A. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“We are thankful to have the general impression of 
the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 
readers who have not time for the study of the origin- 
al. The wide circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.”"—NaTION. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English prose. By 8. H. Burcner, M. A., 
Fellow and Preslector of University College, Ox- 
ford, and A. Lana, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and 


gilt, $1 50. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO 
THE NEVA. 


A boy’s book. By Davin Ker. 36 Illustrations. 


12mo, $1 25. 

A story of travel and adventure in Southern Europe 
and the Malay Islands. ‘While the incidents are of an 
exciting nature, the narrative is unusually true to na- 
ture, the author, a well known New York journalist 
and traveller, having the year previous visited the 
scenes and people he describes. 


DOORYARD FOLKS. 


By Amanpa B. Harris. Illustrated by E. H. Gar 
rett. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with “Magna Charta Stories’? and “Old 


Ocean.” Reading Union Library. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish the celebrat- 
ed Pansy and Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

‘Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and loftY lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”.—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzoras P. LaTHRoP, 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 


and Grandfather's Chair, . 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance, 


VI. The Marble Faun. 
VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books, 
1x. American Note-Books, 
X. French and Ifalian Note-Books. 
XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press."—NEw York TIMEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hlotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wooth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On the Threshold,’’ 

$1 50. 

‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”"—NEW 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JOURNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST ll, 1883. 


Communications and _ letters reletion, to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 








Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
celved. 


WomeEN who have been registered voters 
in former years will find blanks for re- 
registration at this office. 

———_—  -eoe 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States. All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussion. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect and comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. The discussions in 
the several State legislatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men haveit. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes, 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the continent the question is taking root, 
and, as in Italy, is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting the most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN ON THE VOTE IN PAR- 
LIAMEN 








The English Women’s Review and the 
Women’s Suffrage Journal for July are at 
hand. They contain quite full reports of 
the debate in Parliament on the suffrage 
bill. The speeches, pro and con, are very 
much like those made on the question here, 
varying only as the circumstances vary. 

The Euglish suffragists regard the vote, 
as it was regarded here, as a decided gain. 
The following is the form of the resolution 
which was moved by Mr. Mason: 


That in the opinion of this House the 
Parliamentary franchise should be extend- 
ed to women who possess the qualifications 
which entitle men to vote, and who in all 
matters of local government have the right 
of voting. 

The debate on it continued four hours. 
Many of the speeches were excellent, and 
on both sides all were spirited. In the 
coming time they will be read with curious 
interest, as showing the kind of opposition 
which the movement for the equal politi- 
cal rights of women had to encounter. 
They furnish part of its history. The 
(English) Women’s Suffrage Journal of 
July 16th comments and makes a summary 
of the vote as follows: 


The debate and division on Mr. Mason’s 
Resolution may be regarded as a prelimi- 
nary skirmish in anticipation of the serious 
effort that will be made to include the ex- 
tension of the franchise to duly qualified 
women in the provisions of the next Reform 
Bill. The indications afforded by this 
skirmish are of a highly encouraging na- 
ture. 

The result of the division shows a marked 
advance on the position of the question, as 
compared with the division which took 
me in 1879. Mr. Mason was supported 

y 114 votes, while the opponents mustered 
130, a majority against the proposal of only 
16. In 1879, Mr. Courtney, who then 
had charge of the Resolution, found 103 
supporters, but the opposition counted 217. 
Thus the supporters of the Resolution are 
increased by 11, and the opponents lessened 
by 87; the hostile majority has dropped 
from 114 to 16. There were forty-five 
pairs. 

The majority of 132, including tellers, 
which rejected the proposal, consisted of 
78 Conservatives, 51 Liberals, and 3 Home 
Rulers. The minority of 116, also count- 
ing tellers, was composed of 84 Liberals, 
19 Conservatives, and 13 Home Rulers. A 
comparison of this analysis with the num- 
bers in 1879 shows a marked advance of 
opinion in favor of the question on the 
Liberal side of the House. In 1879 64 Lib- 


erals voted against and 62 for the Resolu- 
tion; thus the question was then in a mi- 
nority, though a narrow. one, among Lib- 
erals who took part in the division. But 
now of the Liberals who voted a majority 
of 31 appears in favor of Mr. Mason’s Res- 
olution. 

Counting votes, tellers, and pairs on 
each side, the numbers are 161 in favor 
and 177 against. Of the latter there are 
99 Conservatives, 73 Liberals, 5 Home Rul- 
ers. The 161 supporters consist of 117 
Liberals, 29 Conservatives, and 15 Home 
Rulers. Of the new members of Parlia- 
ment who for the first time had an oppor- 
tunity of voting on the question, the pro- 
portion of those who supported the princi- 
ple was about three in favor to two against. 

These indications show the direction in 
which political and public opinion is moy- 
ing, and they afford a reasonable ground 
for the expectation that, when the question 
shall come for discussion in the practical 
shape of a clause in the next Reform Bill, 
it will be found impossible to resist the 
claim put forward on behalf of women for 
admission within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The suffragists have printed the names 
of the voters on each side, to stand as wit- 
ness to the friends and foes of this great 
movement for human rights. L. 8. 
~~ —->o— 

SHE MAY BE BURIED. 





Eleven years ago the suffragists of this 
State began to petition that a wife or 
widow might be legally entitled to be 
buried in the ‘family lot.” In the Revised 
Statutes for 1883, chapter 262, is the text 
of the law by which this is finally secured 
as follows: 

‘**A wife shall be entitled to a right of in- 
terment for her own body in any burial lot 
or tomb of which her husband was seized 
at any time during coverture, and such 
right shall be exempt from the laws of 
conveyance, descent and devise.” 

The Boston Journal wittily asks, ‘Now, 
in the name of justice, what more can 
women want after such a concession?” 

This act shows that the gain though 
slow is Sure. Small favors are thankfully 


received. It is something to have a right, 
even it come after one is dead. i * 





TOWN TAXES AND WOMEN. 


The towns of Massachusetts are receiv- 
ing the returns of the assessors, in which 
the polls (meaning the voters), the cows, 
sheep, horses, houses and acres, are care- 
fully reported, with the whole valuation 
and the tax. The women probabiy have 
their taxes put in the sum of the whole 
taxation, but women do not appear any- 
where. It would be a good idea to have 
the property owned by women and the 
taxes they pay reported each year sepa- 
rately from those of the men, in the re- 
turns of the assessors. In this way it 
would easily be seen to what extent each 
town imposes taxes on its adult citizens 
who are denied a vote. What town will 
begin to do it? Let women ask that this 
may be done. L. 8. 
+O - 

THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AND THE GROG-SHOP. 





An interesting fact has just transpired 
in this city. By an act of Legislature no 
license for the sale of liquor can be had 
within 400 feet of any school-house. But 
several liquor dealers had their business 
within the specified distance of the Dean 
Primary School on Wall Street. This is a 
brick building, with six rooms, capable of 
seating 325 pupils, and it is in perfect con- 
dition. After the passage of the above- 
named act of the Legislature, in 1882, great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
board of health, the school committee, 
and city council by several liquor dealers 
whose business was affected by this act, 
as they were within the specified distance 
of the school. The final outcome is, that 
the scholars are to be removed and the 
rumsellers triumph. The school gives way 
to the grog-shop. No mother or woman 
had a vote in the matter. L. 8. 
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HALF-CONVERTED. 





A young Western minister, after attend- 
ing a suffrage meeting recently held under 
the auspices of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, preached a few weeks 
since on ‘*Woman’s Rights.” It was a 
singular medley of old and new ideas, and 
is interesting as showing how a conserva- 
tive mind gradually changes ground, while 
still clinging for a time to the old false 
doctrine of the subordination of women. 
One of his auditors gives us the following 
abstract : 


The principal points undertaken to be 
made by him were that woman was intend- 
ed by nature as the queen of the home; 
that maternity was her crowning glory, and 
that man was the natural protector of 
woman and the home. To call on woman 
to protect the home, therefore, would be 
an abnormal condition of things. The 
most natural and efficient way for a mother 
to protect her home is to rear sons to pro- 
tect it for her. If she depends on other 
means, except as a subordinate, she is at- 
tempting ‘‘‘a reform against nature,’ as 
says one of our wisest public teachers.” 
‘Throwing open the doors of professions to 
women tends to alienate them from the 
home. The unmarried woman should be 





admitted to every available place; but this 





should always be recognized as a seconda- 
ry one; as the best that could be done un- 
der the circumstances. God has provided 
far better things for woman than the work 
of professions, which must militate against 
the home. He has intended her for the 
glorious office of maternity. Mother, 
when placed in the balance against lawyer, 
editor, physician, minister, etc., makes 
these all ‘‘kick the beam.” 

On the subject of woman’s wages, he 
said that “‘women could degrade them- 
selves and get equal wages for equal work, 


or they could remain womanly and take 
less. Woman and wages would not go to- 
gether. Lesser wages is not tyranny on 


the part of employers; it is business. One 
reason given why men should receive high- 
er wages was that when a man entered 
a profession or engaged in business, it was 
expected that it was for life; woman only 
engaged in it until she should be promoted 
to the better estate of matrimony. ‘The 
wages of woman are the fond affection of 
loyal hearts. Fears as to the effects of 
woman suffrage are entertained by wom- 
an’s best friends. He was willing that 
women should vote on temperance and 
school matters, as these things related to 
the home. He was not strenuously opposed 
to general suffrage. If it came he would 
welcome it. But suffrage was not a right. 
No one had a right to vote except as ‘the 
highest good of being,’ the greatest good 
of the greatest number, seemed to require 
it. Woman is represented a thousand times 
more and better now than she can be by 
voting. 

“If sons went astray it was certain evi- 
dence that there was something radically 
wrong with the mother.” 

Ile said many other things, which seemed 
tosome of his auditors void of logic or 
good sense. His whole discourse seemed 
to consider man as the all-important fact 
of creation, and woman only important as 
she could in some way minister to him, or 
bear sons who should become men. He 
scarcely mentioned daughters. And no 
wonder! If any girl who listened to him 
could believe his utterances, she must have 
felt herself a poor, servile, ignoble being, 
who, if her one chance of ever amounting 
to anything (that of bearing sons) should 
fail her, would be an object of pity, if not 
of contempt. 

Our correspondent writes: 


It really was a remarkable sermon, going 
farther out of the way of logic or even of 
kindness to women than anything I have 
heard or read this many aday. We have 
heard of an occasional man who thought 
it an excellent sermon. But most of the 
congregation, I think, were indignant. 

We are not surprised at the indignation 
felt by friends of equal rights at such sen- 
timents. But let them possess their souls 
in patience. The future is ours. ‘True re- 
ligion,—which means absolute justice in 
all human relations, absolute equality of 
rights, the golden rule in politics,—has 
reason and revelation onits side. The vul- 
gar theologies of the world are against it, 
as they were against American Independ- 
ence, as they were against the abolition of 
chattel slavery. Our grandfathers heard 
the text quoted ‘Fear God and honor the 
King.” Our fathers wrestled with “Cursed 
be Canaan.” We ourselves are familiar 
with the text, ‘‘Her desire shall (will) be 
to her husband, and he shall (will) rule 
over her.” But our children will hear 
quoted with special emphasis, ‘‘Neither be 
ye called masters, for one is your Master, 
even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


H. B. B. 
——————+-0-o-—--___- 


THE WOMEN OF THE FUTURE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am one of those women who are just 
being born into the light. In the past, 
either through ignorance or indifference, I 
have been blind, as the mass of women are, 
to the great work which your paper is do- 
ing for our sex. [can truly say, with all 
reverence, I thank God that my eyes have 
been opened, and I now see thatit is for 
every individual woman to use all her in- 
fluence to promote the great cause of wom- 
an suffrage. 

It is the thinking, earnest, whole-souled 
women who are becoming awakened to 
the necessity of working for their own el- 
evation, and consequently for the well-be- 
ing of the future generation. If we wish a 
clean-souled and more perfect race to fol- 
low us, we must, in the course of nature’s 
law, begin with the mothers. Let every 
mother instil into the minds of her daugh- 
ters and sons, while in their formative pe- 
riod, a sense of the necessity of individual 
purity. Spotless purity of mind is one of 
the great elements which will promote the 
dignity of all women. In all cases the 
daughter should be taught to expect the 
same freedom from moral taint in her fu- 
ture husband, as men, even the vilest, as a 
rule, expect in the woman they seek for a 
wife. Until this is insisted upon by that 
most potent of all laws, public opinion, 
we may look in vain for that elevation for 
which the eminent few have so long been 
working. 

Mothers must cease to care quite so 
much for a ‘*good match.” In many cases 
there is a man with a large bank account. 
Though the daughter be like a white lily 
in her innocence, she is too often sacrificed 
toa man who is a debauchee and black 
with unspoken crimes. Mothers must 





learn to say ‘‘No man can take my daugh- 
ter from me who can not give to her that 
crown of married life which is the only 
thing that sanctifies marriage,—a pure 
love.” 

For the daughter of such a mother, much 
better is old maidism than the sixteenth 
part of any man’s heart. 

Let the miserable cant of good women 
being sacrificed to “making a man better” 
be blotted out of print. No woman ought 
to risk her own happiness with the idea 
that she is called to lift up and keep a man 
from perdition, a man, too, who holds him- 
self superior by the right of the ballot. 
He tells her that he is a lost sinner if she 
does not lead him into a higher life by be- 
coming his wife. He pictures the future 
(after marriage) when she will see the 
fruition of her good work, he being a mod- 
el husband and allowing no rough breath 
of heaven to roughen her pathway through 
life. But as the years flow on, the after- 
math is very different from the promise of 
the spring, and the wife, who of course is 
her husband’s inferiar, after marriage sees 
herself neglected or betrayed, and her 
children dependent upon her own weary 
hands for support. This is too often the 
invariable result when a woman marries a 
man to reform him. 

In the days of darkness for women, we 
doubt not many of them accepted their 
fate with meekness. Unlike Gretchen, 
who drove Rip from his home (for which 
I rejoice), they took it as part of life’s dis- 
cipline. But for the women of the present 
day to do it, in the broad light which is 
flooding around them, is a case of moral 
suicide; one for which we can have no 
sympathy, whatever the results. 

If we would succeed in the good work, 
the seed must be sown in the young mind. 
The mind of the boy is quite as open to 
soft and gentle influences as that of his 
sister. It yields quite as readily to the 
mother, whose mental and moral qualities 
he so often inherits. 

Witness our own Garfield. I venture to 
say that through the world, wherever his 
name has been spoken, his good old moth- 
er’s name has been uttered with honor as 
well as sympathy. Strong, healthy and 
cultured women are the women of the fu- 
ture. For them are waiting, even now, 
great duties. Not the least of these will 
be that of teaching the boys and girls that 
they are equal. ANNA BRONSON. 

Boston, Mass. 

———_$ ¢-¢-o 
A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Miss Mary O. Graham, formerly a teach- 
er in the public schools of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been for the past four years a teacher 
in San Juan, Argentine Confederation, 8. 
A. Last spring she was given leave of 
absence to visit her parents and friends in 
St. Louis. On her return, July first, she 
found that during her absence she had 
been promoted to be principal of the school 
in which she had been leading assistant, 
her salary had been increased, (she re- 
ceived a fine salary as assistant,) and a 
house and servants provided for her. She 
was met by an escort of honor some miles 
out of San Juan and conducted with much 
ceremony to her new residence. 

Miss Graham is a person of great perse- 
verance, and of unusual administrative 
ability. When she went to South America 
four years ago, she was given six months 
to study the Spanish language. ‘This time 
she spent in Parana, where she had excel- 
lent opportunity, and she accomplished so 
much that she began at once to give a part 
of her lessons in Spanish. 

Her school in San Juan consists of about 
three hundred pupils. Fifty of these are 
being prepared for teachers. Miss Gillies, 
of St. Louis, accompanied Miss Graham 
on her return. She goes as a teacher to 
the same school. Up to that time Miss 
Graham had been the only English-speak- 
ing teacher in San Juan. 

The schools of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion are under the care of a special com- 
missioner appointed by the government. 
One such school as Miss Graham has, has 
been established in each State. The desire 
of the government is to extend the system 
to the whole people as soon as native teach- 
ers are fitted to carry on the work. ‘The 
system is similar to ourown. M. J. W. 
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AN IOWA WOMAN’S PLEA. 








The following plea in Iowa is just as 
good for any other State: 


Must progressive Iowa be behind the 
countries of the Old World in the work of 
woman’s enfranchisement and equality be- 
fore the law? During the past year the 
Married Woman’s Property Act has passed 
the British Parliament and been approved 
by Queen Victoria, making England’s mar- 
ried women equal with men to hold and 
control property. Scotland’s women ex- 
ercised their newly-acquired right to vote 
in municipal elections in November last. 
Italy now comes to the front and proposes 
to give the full franchise to her women. 
Canada has also a franchise bill under con- 
sideration giving them the ballot on the 
same terms as men. This —. is worthy 
of candid consideration, and, should part 
of the new lettering on the old flag be “The 





Franchise to Women,” we believe society 
would be ready for this last crowning act 
to womanhood, and that the voters of lowa 
would be ready to ratify the advanced ac- 
tion at the ballot-box in June, 1884.— Mary 
A. Work, in Iowa State Register. 
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SPEECH OF JACOB BRIGHT. 


The following is an extract from the 
speech of Jacob Bright, on the bill to secure 
parliamentary suffrage for-women: 


Mr. Jacob Bright said that from time im- 
memorial women had been excluded from 
the franchise, from time immemorial wom- 
en had suffered from that exclusion. What 
gave importance to the question now was 
the expectation that the Government would 
endeavor to extend the franchise. Those 
who were in favor of the present motion 
strongly objected to the franchise being ex- 
tended as it had been heretofore. ‘They 
said if it was to be household suffrage it 
should be real household suffrage, that the 
houses of which women were the head 
should not be passed over as though they 
contained no human beings possessed of 
rights or with interests to protect. It was 
estimated that something like one house in 
seven had a woman asits head. Who were 
those women? One of them was a woman 
of property, another was eminent in art 
or literature, another was a benevolent 
woman who went about as a ministering 
angel among the poor and suffering, and 
the major part would be persons in humble 
life who worked hard to support their fam- 
ilies. Why, then, should these houses be 
passed over? ‘That question had not been 
answered that night in a manner to satisfy 
either the people of this country or those 
who were excluded from the franchise. 
To declare women incapable of voting, 
however large their property, and however 
great their intellect, and to declare men 
who possessed neither property nor intel- 
lect capable of voting, was calculated to 
degrade women in their own estimation 
and in that of everybody else. He believed 
it would be advantageous to women to have 
the franchise, and advantageous to mem- 
bers of the House to have their support. 
When they remembered how men prized 
their political influence, what sacrifice they 
were willing to undergo to obtain it, they 
could form some estimate of the injury 
that was inflicted on women by their ex- 
clusion. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, HOW TO VOTE. 








A woman who has within two years paid 
a property tax, assessed either in her own 
name or that of her parent, guardian or 
trustee, is entitled to vote without paying 
a poll-tax. She must go in person to the 
registrar’s office and show her tax-bill, and 
be duly registered. The law says that 
‘*when the name of any woman has been 
placed on the voting list of any city or 
town, it shall continue on the list as long 
as she continues to reside there” and to pay 
her taxes as prescribed. A woman who 
does not pay a property tax must apply to 
be assessed, and must pay her poll-tax of 
fifty cents at least once in two years. After 
paying her poll-tax she must be registered. 
When the lists of voters are printed, it is 
prudent to inspect them, to see that the 
names of those expecting to vote are upon 
them. 
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LIGHT IN TENNESSEE. 








From many places this year we have 
heard of Fourth of July speeches on wom- 
an suffrage. The last one is from Tennes- 
see. It was in a crowded church, every 
door and window full. The speaker was 
a dignified and eloquent gentleman, who 
said among other things, ‘‘Woman suffrage 
is a foregone conclusion. There is no 
more doubt that it is near, so near that a 
slight occurrence out of the ordinary way 
would any day decide it, or by ordinary 
procedure it will arrive in a few years. I 
only speak of it in brief terms to warn you 
lest you are the only people surprised by 
it. I want you to wake up, and catch up 
with the progress of the times.” This was 
in Tennessee. The world moves. The light 
spreads. H. 

GOOD FORTUNE FOR MEDICAL WOMEN. 


The New York Infirmary, and the Wom- 
an’s Medical College connected with it, 
founded by Drs. Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell, have been left a legacy of 
$50,000 by the late President of the Insti- 
tution, Mr. Samuel Willets. ‘The College 
has been greatly improved this summer. 
A new amphitheatre is in course of con- 
struction, which, with other changes in 
the building, will greatly increase its ac- 
commodation. The Infirmary, also, is be- 
ing enlarged, so as to provide apartments 
entirely separated from the rest of the 
Hospital to be used for important opera- 
tions. The operation of ovariotomy was 
twice performed in the Infirmary last win- 
ter, being the first time it has been per- 
formed in New York by women surgeons. 

H. 
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GOOD CHEER IN OHIO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Society 
sent the following cordial letter to the late 
convention in Columbus, Ohio: 

TOLEDO, JUNE 4, 1883. 
Mrs. R. A. S. Janney and Ladies of Ohio State 

Suffrage Association : 

Dear Friends and Co-workers,—The To- 
ledo Woman Suffrage Association sends 

ou hearty greetings and congratulations 

n your endeavor to arouse public senti- 
ment in favor of the enfranchisement of 
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nen. It regrets its inability to send 
ied tes, and begs to assure vou of its 
found sympathy in your work. Hop- 
and wastes that your convention will 
ne & successful one, we remain very sin- 
rely your friends and co-workers, 

qhe Toledo Woman Suffrage Association, 
yer Rosa L. SeGuR, Sec’y. 


WANTED! 








An active, earnest friend of woman suf- 
to take immediate service for the 
use, with good remuneration, in a neigh- 
poring city. Apply at the office of the 
WomAN’S JOURNAL by letter, or if in per- 
gon,0D Mondays, between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


L. 8. 
— — oo 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Matthew Arnold’s American lectur- 
ipg tour will begin in October. 

jhere was a $250,000 fire at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on Sunday. 

Mr. Longfellow left property, the ap- 
praised value of which is $356,320 80. 

The Machias Union of Maine gives its 
yaders the resolutions of the New Eng- 
yod Woman Suffrage Association. 

We have received in a neat pamphlet the 
qustitution and rules of the Canada Wom- 
Suffrage Society. 

(opies of the Massachusetts laws and 
yolves of 1883 can now be obtained at 
he office of the city clerk of Boston. 

The forty-second joint ballot of the New 
fampshire Legislature on Thursday after- 
pon elected Austin F. Pike, of Franklin, 
senator. 

The will of the late Henry L. Kendall, 
of Providence, R. I., leaves to the Public 
library of that city the income of about 
$175,000. 

The Lassell Seminary at Auburndale, 
Mass., is next year to have phonography 
practically taught by one of the best Bos- 
ton reporters. 

The Iowa Homestead takes the Repub- 
licans of that State to task for not mention- 
ing the claims of women in their late State 
Convention. 

Bar Harbor at Mt. Desert is being spoiled 
forthe transient tourist by being covered 
with costly houses which shut off the 
choicest places from the public. 

Of the fourteen hundred Chinese women 
in San Francisco, at least twelve hundred 
sre said to be actual slaves, and many of 
hem owned by white men. 

The World (London) says, ‘*The visit to 
London of the Rev. Phillips Brooks has 
probably been the leading event of the 
season.” 

The Concord School of Philosophy closed 
on Friday. Ednah D. Cheney and Eliza- 
beth Peabody gave the last conversation 
on Margaret Fuller. 

We have received a large number of re- 
plies to Dr. Hammond. But he has been 
sufficiently answered, and our space is too 
valuable to devote to him. 

Hon. Henry L. Dawes was yesterday 
eleeted Chairman of the Committee on Res- 
dlutions, by the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Republican State Ceom- 
nittee. 

The woman suffrage bill in the House of 
Commons has gained 87 votes since the 
lat division in 1879. At that time 
there were 217 yotes in opposition. Now 
there were only 130. 

A new Internal Revenue regulation will 
compel brewers to take oath as to the 
various substances used in the manufac- 
ture of beer, and present the sworn state- 
nent to the Internal Revenue oftice. 

The annual convention of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, at Providence, 
R.L, was attended by a large number of 
people, who listened to Mr. George Wil- 
liam Curtis’ annual address. 

The Women’s Silk Culture Association 
announce that in May, 1884, a second silk 
fair will be held in Philadelphia for the ex- 
hibition more particularly of the processes 
Connected with the culture and handling 
of the raw silk. 

A poem of Father Faber’s in our last 
issue was headed ‘‘For the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
the poem, which appeared in print many 
years ago, was not contributed to this pa- 
per, 

The harvest is nearly over in Kansas,and 
the yield is in excess of anything ever 
known before. ‘The corn crop last year 
Was 160,000,000 bushels, and it is estimated 
that this year’s increase will be twenty-five 
Per cent. 

The “Tertio-Millennial Celebration” at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, closed on Friday, 

August 3d, “the thirty-third day of the 
three hundred and thirty-third year of Eu- 
Topean occupancy. An entire month was 
devoted to it. 

A poor little fox was chased by a num- 
er of gentlemen (?) and ladies (?) in 

€wport,on Monday last, and in three- 
quarters of an hour it was driven eight 


miles and then killed, all for the “sport” 
of heartless idlers, 





The office of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion and of The Index has been removed to 
44 Boylston Street, next door east of the 
Public Library, and in the same building 
with the Household Art Rooms. The good 
wishes of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL will go 
with it to its pleasanter quarters. 

The late John A. Roebling, the First En- 
gineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, being a na- 
tive of Mulhausen, Germany, the authori- 
ties have named a street in his honor, and 
have placed a brass tablet bearing his 
likeness on the house in which he was 
born. 

The Louisville School of Pharmacy for 
women has had direct application for in- 
formation from nineteen of the United 
States and from Canada. This shows that 
the time was ripe for admission of women 
to this branch of industry, where accuracy 
and care of details are so important. 

Business or no business, the popular sen- 
timent is with the telegraphers more gen- 
erally than it has been with any other 
strikers since strikes were. The people 
believe that men of the grade of intelli- 
gence required in telegraphy do not rebel 
against imaginary injustice or without ra- 
tional grounds.—Springfield Republican. 

Miss Mullin, of 24 Upton St., desires to 
procure admission to the Old Ladies’ 
Home for an aged, poor, worthy woman 
who has no relatives and no dependence. 
It will require $150. Of this sum $95 
are already raised. Who will send their 
contribution to Miss Mullen? 

The work is going on with spirit in Min- 
nesota. Mrs. L. May Wheeler began her 
work as State organizer and lecturer, June 
10. She finds both cordial interest and 
strong prejudice, but also an open door 
for the good gospel of equal rights. Sue- 
cess to the work in Minnesota. 

T. W. Bicknell, of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, gave an interesting address at the 
chapel of the Second Church, Dorchester, 
(Rev. Mr. Packard’s,) last week, on the 
power of the Mormon Church. He has 
recently returned from an extended tour 
which took him among the Mormons. 

A colored girl named Harriet Rice has 
“tied” the winner of the Greek gold medal 
at the Rogers High School in Newport. 
She has been presented with a sum of 
money equal to the value of the medal, 
which must be given to a boy, and will 
enter Wellesley College in the fall. 

Dr. William A. Hammond has contrib- 
uted to the North American Review, for 
August, an article which is so illiberal, un- 
just and untruthful in its statements in re- 
gard to women, that it might have appear- 
ed with consistency in the editorial col- 
umns of ‘ta local contemporary.”—Albany 
Times. 

Rev. C. C. Harrah, pastor of the ‘*Con- 
gregational Church of Christ’ in Galva, 
[llinois, is a strong friend of woman suf- 
frage. He has on his ecard, ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” To the tune of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” he has pre- 
pared a song, ‘The Equal Rights Ban- 
ner,” which has the true ring in it. 

In Turkey, where a few years ago men 
yoked their wives with oxen, the curricu- 
lum in some of the colleges for the educa- 
tion of women compares favorably with 
that of similar institutions in America. 
One of the girls who graduated from Har- 
poot Seminary is now making a concord- 
ance of the Bible in modern Armenian. 

The late Daniel Hussey’s will when pro- 
bated will show a bequest to Nashua, N. 
H., of $50,000 for a public library. Forty 
thousand is for the erection of the build- 
ing and ten thousand for the interior when 
completed. The bequest takes effect at 
the death of Mrs. Hussey, provided the 
city purchase a suitable lot. 

A thunder-bolt exploded on the summit 
of Mt. Washington about six o'clock Sat- 
urday night, part of which went down the 
stove-pipe into the office of Among the 
Clouds newspaper. Its editor, Henry M. 
Burt, and two printers, W. A. Perkins and 
F. H. Darby, were struck. Mr. Burt was 
the most seriously injured. 

A distinguished woman of this city has 
organized a series of lectures to be given 
to boys and girls in the Old South Church. 
Local and general historical topics will be 
treated by college professors and others. 
The object is to instruct the young ‘and ex- 
cite in their minds patriotic feeling, love 
of freedom and of their home-city. 

The School Board of Burlington, New 
Jersey, has been cited to appear before the 
Supreme Court at Trenton, on the Ist of 
November next, ‘to show cause why a 
writ of mandamus should not be issued 
compelling them to grant permits to the 
colored children of Rev. Mr. Pearce (color- 
ed) for admission to the public school in 
that city.” 

Miss Willard and Miss Gordon are hay- 
ing their usual welcome and success at the 
far West in their special work. The Con- 
gregational Association of Washington 
Territory and Oregon have made these 
women members ofits council. Miss Wil- 
lard was invited to speak at its twenty- 





fourth anniversary, held at Walla Walla 
on the 13th ult. 

The Iowa Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union will have three petitions to 
present to the next Legislature. One 
praying the submission of the amendment 
to the constitution striking out the word 
male; one asking the establishment of a 
reformatory prison for women; and one 
asking that they enact laws requiring the 
instruction of the character of alcoholic 
and narcotic stimulants, and their effect, 
physical, mental and moral, to be given in 
all schools under Statg control. These 
petitions mean work for our women, but 
it will be cheerfully done. 

Women are permitted to vote in Great 
Britain much more freely than they are in 
the United States, and in the House of 
Commons a fortnight ago, a measure es- 
tablishing full woman suffrage came very 
near being carried. ‘There are now in 
England and Wales between 300,000 and 
400,000 women who possesss the franchise 
—that is to say, one woman to every seven 
men. More than 108,000 women possess, 
as householders, the municipal franchise. 
The number of women land-owners in 
England and Wales is 37 ,806.— Salem Ob- 
server. 

The ladies are taking a deep interest in 
the Kingston (Ont.) Ladies’ Medical Col- 
lege. 'The handsome donations of Mrs. Dr. 
Trout and Miss Gildersleeve are being well 
seconded. Mrs. Macnee has founded a 
scholarship for four years, and several 
ladies are joining together to make up 
another. There will thus be three scholar- 
ships to begin, making one each for first, 
second and third year students. They will 


-be known as the Trout, Macnee and Catar- 


aqui scholarships. In afew days we hope 
to be able to announce other scholarships, 
possibly from two distinguished ladies at 
the seat of Government.— British Whig. 

The Board of Health in this city has de- 
termined to erect on Gallop’s [sland a build- 
ing to be used for the storage of infected 
cargoes of vessels coming from foreign 
ports, without waiting, for concurrent ac- 
tion of the City Council authorizing the 
expenditure of $10,000 recommended by 
the Board. The action taken by the Board 
of Health is justified on the ground that the 
emergency demands prompt attention. 
Nevertheless, a whole cargo of Egyptian 
rags were allowed to come into port this 
week and go to their destination without 
question. 

The Louisville School of Pharmacy for 
Women has sent out its announcement for 
1883-4. Its Faculty consists of men and 
women. Its course of instruction extends 
over a period of two years, each year con- 
sisting of two terms; a winter term com- 
mencing on the first Monday in October, 
continuing twenty weeks; also, a spring 
term commencing on the second Monday 
in March, continuing sixteen weeks. ‘The 
Spring term is especially intended for labo- 
ratory practice in Botany, Microscopy, 
analytical and pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
Students fully prepared to pass the exam- 
inations in these branches are not obliged 
to attend the courses of this term. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee lectures at 
Chatauqua on Saturday morning next, on 
“Give us arest.” It is at Chatauqua that 
woman suffragists are caricatured on the 
blackboard by one of the lecturers, who 
says: ‘‘If she wants a hat she shall have a 
hat;” and then he draws one. “If she 
wants a smoke she shall have a pipe,” and 
then he puts a pipe in her mouth. “If she 
wants pants she shall wear them,” and he 
draws a hat-crowned, pipe-smoking, pant- 
aloons-covered, and short-haired woman as 
a representative suffragist. Itis Profes- 
sor Beard who does it. Judge Tourgee’s 
subject is appropriate. 


Miss Anna Smith, of Washington, daugh- 
ter of the late Rear-Admiral Joseph Smith, 
United States Navy, has given to the 
House of the Good Shepherd the family 
residence of the late admiral, for a reform- 
atory for women. The property comprises 
a large house situated on a lot 200 feet 
deep by 100 feet wide, in a central part of 
Washington, and is valued at $25,000. 
The reformatory will be a branch of the 
House of the Good Shepherd, which was 
founded in Baltimore in 1864, for the re- 
clamation of fallen women. Somebody 
now should endow another house for fallen 
men. They out-number such women ten 
to one, and need saving. 


In Indiana, the reports of the commence- 
ment exercises show that our young wom- 
en are taking hold of practical ideas, and 
also that the woman question is with them 
a matter of careful consideration. Miss 
Laura Louise Thompson, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, took for her theme “Industrial 
Art Training,” a subject bearing distinctly 
upon woman’s opportunities for a liveli- 
hood. At Asbury, we find these sugges- 
tive topics: ‘Journalism,’ by Eleanor 
Ingleheart ; ‘‘National [deas of Virtue,” by 
Lerria Tarbell; ‘‘Womans Relation to the 
Present Time,” by Tunie Hays; and 
‘“‘Woman’s Victory,” by Lillian G. South- 
ard. 


CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ RICES. 


5000 ate Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 

7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 

6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 

10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 
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Important to Every one who Writes. 






We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 








PATENTED. JOURNAL. 
Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned....+++eeeeeees $2 25 
“ Whole * 66 Bolt .cccccccccccscccs 175 
Misses’ sed 6 Boned. .ccccccccsccces 175 
a“ bid 66 BOR .cccccccccccceces 150 
Children’s and Infants’........0+seeseceseceees 100 


— EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


1 
ips Will THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
{ oll \\ is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
mer 7 1] satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be aecarge | fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt o 


price. Mention Tue Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 











SECRETARY, 
C. B. NORTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH’L J. BRADLEE. FREDERIC VW. LINCOLN. 


TREASURER, 








NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 Kast 18th Street, New York. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-— AND-—— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on —a scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 





504 Washington, cor. Bedford 8t. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


Que Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Rntire Exhibition. 





Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, etc. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 





ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., &c, 

Frames 








Next R. H., White & Co. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 





Boston, Mass. 





INKSTAND Z2,:ts pocketsizs, Anus 


Wire vdnahire fect, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
CONSECRATION. 


BY BESSIE BISBEE HUNT. 











"Tis the frail form of a woman, 

*Mid the world’s old battle-ground ; 
There is flashing out of sabres, 

There is roll of thunder sound. 


Look again, O ardent watcher! 
You can see her compeers yield, 
Sce the foemen gather closer, 
But you cannot see ber shield. 


You can see the columns wheeling 
In a belching flery maze, 

But you cannot see the star-beam 
That is steady to ber gaze. 


You can see where, slow advancing, 
Walls of steel her courage breasts, 
Watch her dark eye light, but see not 

On what flowery banks it rests. 


You can trace in blood her vantage, 
See her garments soiled and rent, 

But for every anguished foot-fall, 
Not the shining pathway lent. 


You can see the smoke of battle, 
Cirele round and round her head, 
But the golden glow within it 
For no eye but hers is shed. 


You can see her faint and dying, 
Putting back life’s prison bar; 

But you cannot see the portal 
That is rolling back afar! 


> ae 
OVERWORKED. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
The dew-drop glows likea precious gem; 
Beautiful tints in the skies are dawning, 
But she's never a moment to look at them. 
The men are wanting their breakfast early ; 
She must not linger, she must not wait: 
Yor words that are sharp and looks that are surly 
Are what the men give when the meals are late. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hills and trees; 

But here are the dishes, and here is the churning— 
Those things always must yield to these. 

The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
If she could but pause and drink it in; 

4But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty— 

Neglected work is committed sin. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary; 
Oh, for an hour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds and winds so cheery! * 
But ehe must get dinner and make her bread. 
The busy men in the hay field working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy, and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand, 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Tlungers for beauty and things sublime, 

They only know that they want their dinner, 
Plenty of it, and just ‘fon time.” 

And after the sweeping and churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by, 

She site and sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and “chores” draws nigh. 


Her boys at school must look like others, 

Bhe says, as she patches their frocks and hose, 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 

For the least neglect of their children’s clothes. 
Fler husband comes from the field of labor, 

Ile gives no praise to his weary wife; 
She's done no more than bas her neighbor; 

Tis the lot of all in country life. 


But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, and she lies at rest; 
The nation’s brain and heart and muscle— 
Tier sons and daughters—shall call her blest. 
And I think the sweetest joy of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternal life, 
And the fairest crown of all, will be given 
Unto the wayworn farmer's wife. 


-*oe— ——- - 


AUNT DORINDA’S LEGAOY. 


KENNETH. 





BY ESTHER SERLE 





“Little Rin,—that is what I have always 
heard youcalled. Pray, Miss Blanchford, 
what is your name?” 

A smile and a dimple, a blush, and then 
a laugh, while six of Miss Blanchford’s 
admirers waited for her answer. 

“J am named for my dear old-fashioned 
Aunt Dorinda,” she said, addressing Lew- 
ald Liwellyn, who had asked the ques- 
tion. ‘‘Having two of the name in the 
family, I, the younger, am called Little 
Rin. It isn’t a pretty name, or romantic, 
but very convenient,and so appropriate !"— 
drawing herself to her full, graceful height, 
and making her companions a sweeping 
courtesy; for Miss Blanchford, though 
not “little,” was beautiful, and a belle, and 
masculine homage attended her every foot- 
step. 

‘The party were at the Osprey House 
down ou Comorant Cape, in the finest of 
the fine summer weather; and, as the 
young lady spoke, she turned and pointed 
to one of the prettiest of the shore cottag- 
es. 

“There is my Aunt Dorinda’s summer 
house,” she said. 

‘Is Mrs. General Blenyille your aunt?” 
asked Lliwellyn, with involuntary sur- 
prise, while the others politely whistled 
under their breath, and Miss Blanchford 
nodded lightly. 

A moment more and the group had sep- 
arated, Aubrey Villars taking Geoffrey 
Thorne by the arm, and leading him off to 
whisper in his ear, ‘Mrs. General Blen- 
ville is very old,—very eccentric,—but the 
richest woman I know; and if Little Rin 
is her niece, she must be an heiress, as well 
as a belle and a beauty.” 

The others exchanged much the same 
confidences. Liwellyn alone said noth- 
ing, but walked away thinking. He had 
often wondered how a girl could be as 
beautiful as Miss Blanchford and not be 
spoiled; and now it turned out that she 
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more. So generous, so unaffected, so sim- 
ple, so sweet-tempered—and he had seen 
her temper severely tried by her father. 
In contrast with his sisters—the only wom- 
en he knew well—she did not seem to be 
likewise of flesh and blood. His spirits 
fell. He had come to that quiet place for 
the summer, much harassed by care, think- 
ing to see no one he should care for, and 
yet he believed now that he had found the 
one woman whom, of all the world, he 
could love. Of late, his business losses had 
been heavy, but they had not caused him 
great despondency until this summer, when 
he was obliged to realize that he was com- 
paratively a poor man. If he offered him- 
self to Little Rin, he certainly believed her 
father would counsel her to reject him. 
Not that Mr. Cuthbert Blanchford was a 
curmudgeon. On the contrary, he was a 
man of brilliant parts, socially; but he 
was an opium-éeater, and his temper un- 
certain. 

At times he was very tyrannical, though 
he certainly loved his daughter, who was 
his only child, and was very proud of her. 
But they were not wealthy, and he had 
openly avowed his wish to have his daugh- 
ter marry a rich man. Certainly Little 
Rin, with her accomplishments, her light- 
ness and grace, did not seem fitted to be 
the wife of a poor man. He had better 
not dream of it. But Comorant Cape, with 
its fine outlook, its free breezes, its pleas- 
ant nooks, suddenly had lost its satisfae- 
tion. He grew restless; there was a guaw- 
ing pain at his heart. It amazed him to 
find that he had hoped. 

The rustle of Miss Blanchford’s  silver- 
gray dress upon the piazza aroused him | 
from a fit of despondency. 

“It is very naughty to be idle,” said a 
musical voice. “Come and take care of 
me while | go down on the rocks and catch 
some smelts for papa’s breakfast.” 

He rose from the rustic bench quickly. 
Miss Blanchford had a sun-hat, with tur- 
quoise-blue ribbons, tipped over her face, 
a fishing-rod in her slender gloved hand. 
She addressed him with her usual gay 
frankness, and led the way down upon the 
rocks, merrily talking. 

**T love to steal awhile away,’ don’t 
you?” she quoted. *‘*We have nice social 
times here—the boarders are very agreea- 
ble; but it’s so deliciously quiet out here— 
it rests one.” 

He had baited her hook and put the rod 
into her hand. Then he held a drooping 
branch of the single tree to shelter her 
face. Then and watched the 
perfect contour of the roseate cheek and 
dimpled chin, while she dropped the hook 
into the water and quietly waited. Sud- | 
denly the lovely eyes, bluer than the rib- 
bons, looked full up. 

“Hasn't this been a delightful summer?” 
she said. 

“It has been to me,” he said. Something 
flashed from his gray eyes into her blue 
ones ; the white lids fell quickly. 

“But it is past,” he added, after a pause. 
“I go home to-morrow.” 

The blue-ribboned hat-brim suddenly 
fell a little lower. Standing above her, he 
could see only the dimpled chin now, and 
could not know that a chill seemed to have 
touched the satin cheek. It was white as 
the curling crests beneath. But her tone 
had changed when she spoke again. 

**T suppose we, too, shall go before the 
month is out.” 

He felt the change, yet dared not believe 
it, and kept bravely silent; but when a 
breeze suddenly blew the concealing hat 
back upon the graceful shoulders, a face 
all pale, grieved, and changed was shown 
him. ‘The revelation was too much. 

“Let me tell you why the summer has 
béen so pleasant to me,” he said; ‘because 
the sweetest woman I have ever known 
has been so much my companion.” And I 
go to-morrow, much as I would like to 
stay, because,—let me say it—for I say it 
without hope,—I love her.” 

One little moment all was still but the 
clashing of the water and the shrill eries 
of the snowy wheeling gulls. Then the 
blue of the lovely eyes shone out. 

“Why should you not hope, Lewald, 
when she loves you?” 

Ile knelt down, took the oval face be- 
tween his trembling hands, so that there 
was no escape for the eyes of blue from 
his searching gaze. 

‘*Does she love me?’ 

“Dearly.” 

‘God bless her!” 

Then she sprung, laughing, from his 
embrace, for a fish was running oft with 
her rod. 

‘Help me, Lewald! help me!” 

He laughed, too, as he caught it—so glad 
to be happy, hopeful! 

“Let me do your fishing, Lady-bird, 
while you sit there, like a queen, and tell 
me why you love me.” 

She pulled the gloves leisurely from the 
white hands and folded them on her lap. 

‘Because I trust you and you suit me,” 
was all she said. 

He cut a maple stick and strung the fish 





he stood 











in silence. 


joyed an idle hour with him. 


“Your father will never consent,” he 
said at last. 

She turned the rings on her hands un- 
easily. 

“My father does not want me to marry 
poor. He likes you, but—you are not 
rich, Lewald,” 

**No. I am poor,” he said bitterly. 

“So am I,” she answered. The waves 
dashed, and the wheeling white gulls cried. 
“But do not despair. If Aunt Dorinda 
forgives papa, I shall be rich.” 

“Ido not want you rich,” he replied, 
absently, his brow corrugated, 

“You must have me rich, if at all,’ she 
smiled, leaning forward to interpose her 
beautiful face between his troubled gaze 
and the water. ‘*Let me tell you about it. 
My grandfather was poor, and his child- 
ren had their fortunes to carve out. Do- 
rinda, the eldest, was wonderfully good, 
brave, and capable. She educated herself 
—taught school. Of the boys, Uncle Ar- 
thur and my father, she made father her 
favorite. She was anxious that he should 
prepare himself for college; she offered to 
pay, herself, the collegiate course. But 
he did not care for a classical education. 
He agreed, but wasted his time, took 
another course, and bitterly disappointed 
her. For twenty years, they did not meet 
or communicate. Meanwhile, aunt had 
married General Blenville and grown old; 
meanwhile Twas born. Though papa had 
not gratified his sister, he admired and re- 
spected her. He named me for her. It is 
only a few years ago since she drove, one 
day, in her carriage to call on us and see 
me. ‘Then she sent me some lovely dress- 
es, shawls, and jewels. But papa believes 
that she has never forgiven him, and I do 
not know.” 

Lewald Llwellyn heard this story in si- 
lence. There was no possible fortune 
waiting for him. The times were bad and 
growing worse. His importing interests 
had failed; his daily business, as an art- 
dealer, was hourly becoming less. His 
partner's letters were daily more discour- 
aging. His lease of his store and art gal- 
lery only kept him still engaged in the 
business. It had been a congenial ovcu- 
pation, but of late had become bitterly 
unprofitable. 

He told all 
that evening. 

“It is a very hopeless matter, sir, but I 
love your daughter none the less. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Llwellyn,” 
said Mr. Blanchford, who was in a serene 
mood. “Tike you, but my Little Rin is not 
fitted for poverty. To wed her to it would 
be disastrous. But, since she so evidently 
loves you, | hope—perhaps in vain—that a 
legacy from her aunt may facilitate mat- 
ters. My sister is very old and failing, and 
Little Rin will spend the winter with her as 
soon as she returns to town.” . 

By the last of October all the birds of 
iny story had flown cityward. Mrs. Blen- 
ville’s city residence was kept quiet dur- 
ing the fall, for she was very feeble and 
unable to receive; but she did not object 
to her niece entertaining her friends in- 
formally. Llwellyn came frequently to 
the great rich mansion, where rich car- 
pets muffled his steps to soundlessness, 
and whose wonderful pictures haunted his 
dreams. 

Aubrey Villars came, too. He was well 
known in town, a young man of good fam- 
ily, of French extraction, not as wealthy 
as it had been, but somewhat distinguish- 
ed. He was handsome and agreeable, and 
at Cape Comorant, Little Rin had en- 
But now, 
her heart deepened, all her thoughts an- 
other's, she cared little for his visits, and 
said so to Liwellyn. 

‘But he cares for you; I assure you he 
is serious,” he replied, ‘and has been since 
you became exalted in his eyes as the 
niece of your aunt. Heis my rival.” 


this to Mr. Blanehford 


Little Nin laughed incredulously. But 
time proved Llwellyn’s words true. Mr. 
Blanchford, unstable, and pressed for 


money, began to complain to his daughter 
that she had not préferred Villars. 

‘Villars is of better position than Llwel- 
lyn, and has more money than the latter 
will ever have; why are you so foolish 
as to prefer him?” he said, irritably. “If 
you had fortune, it would not matter 
so much, but my family are long-lived; 
your aunt may live an invalid for a score 
of years. Let Llwellyn go, and marry 
Villars.” 

Shocked, grieved, distressed, Little Rin 
knew not what to reply. But then com- 
menced a long winter’s struggle. The 
father reproached, expostulated, insisted ; 

tin, knowing him well, temporized, hop- 
ing for better times. 

The winter of 1875 passed. The spring, 
however, was equally shrouded in finan- 
cial depression. Mrs. Dorinda pursued the 
even tenor of her way, never asking if her 
brother were poor or rich. She was po- 
lite when they met—nothing more. To 
Rin she was kind and affect ionate. 

It is not necessafy to dwell on the gen- 
eral unhappiness of all parties. Suddenly, 
in the early summer, without special warn- 
ing, Mrs. Dorinda Blenville died. 





When Mr. Cuthbert Blanchford met 
with relatives to hear the will read, he 
shook like a leaf. 

Various large bequests to various insti- 
tutions and personal friends, and then— 
“To my brother Cuthbert and his daugh- 
ter Dorinda, I bequeath jointly the Latin 
grammar to be found in my library.” 

The yellow old Latin grammar that she 
had pressed upon her brother in his youth 
when life was all before him,—it was a 
bitter satire. 

She had not forgiven him; Rin’s life, 
too, was spoiled. Must she marry for 
money? ‘Never,’ she said, and held out 
bravely; but her beautiful cheek grew 
thin. Her father’s hair became white. 
He aged fast. 

And Llwellyn was wretched and help- 
less as most men in a financial crisis. His 
business was ruined. At one time he of- 
fered Rin her freedom, but she smiled 
tenderly and shook her head. 

* Wait.” she said. 

For what? Llwellyn had a taste for 
antiquities. ‘The Latin grammar was 
thirty years old, and one day he asked Rin 
for the privilege of examining it. She 
went for it. ‘It has not been opened,” she 
said, handing it to him. 

Not for long years, certainly,—the vel- 
low leaves broke apart stiffly under his 
hand. He turned pale, paler, as he con- 
tinued to turn them. Little Rin came to 
his side. The volume was filled with bank 
bills. 

Fifty thousand dollars were hidden in 
the old book. It was nota satire now,— 
but to Cuthbert Blanchford’s conscience 
it was a reproach. But for his wilfulness, 
he need not have needed so sorely the 
bounty of a good sister. 

Ile was happy only in Rin’s enjoyment 
of it, and for her all the world was bright. 
for she could marry the man of her choice. 
Three sweet years as his wife, a wonder- 
ful baby son—and then Llwellyn began to 
hold his own. ‘The tide turned—and to- 
day they are as rich as happy—owing to 
Aunt Rin’s legacy, they declare.—Selected. 

- toe —- 


A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 





A few days ago a woman of thirty, car- 
rying an infant in her arms, and leading a 
young child of two or three years by the 
hand, walked to the end of a pier on the 
East River, and after a few moments threw 
the infant into the water, flung the other 
child after him, and then instantly plunged 
into the water herself. It was in the day, 
and all three were rescued half-drowned. 
As soon as possible the woman was ques- 
tioned, and answered that she had no home, 
no food, no work, no hope, and that death 
seemed to be the only relief possible. Such 
a tragedy in the great, busy, prosperous 
city is not to be dismissed with an excla- 
mation either of pity or of horror. It 
not an unprecedented event. It is only 
necessary to turn a few rods aside from 
the most glittering streets and the finest 
houses to come upon another world of 
want and suffering and struggle; and the 
incident of the mother trying to drown 
herself and her children instinctively re- 
calls to every generous mind the oldest of 
questions, ‘Where is Abel, thy brother?” 

The progress of civilization merely em- 
phasizes more strongly the fact that we 
can not satisfy ourselves by returning 
Cain’s answer tothe question. No reason- 
able and conscientious New Yorker, for 
instance, could read in his morning paper 
the story that we have repeated without 
an uncomfortable feeling of responsibility, 
and a certain unwillingness to enjoy com- 
fort and luxury while others starve, with- 
out even a word or an effort to do some- 
thing. The doctrine of everybody for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost, 
and the survival of the fittest, in the sense 
that sympathy and assistance are super- 
fluous and vain, is the doctrine of the devil. 
The theory that he who will not work 
must starve is sound enough, perhaps. 
But the corollary that his wife and chil- 
dren must be permitted to starve also is 
again merely a doctrine of the devil. There 
is undoubtedly, as we have often stated, 
immense fraud in beggary. Alms given 
in the street are in almost every instance a 
premium offered to poverty and drunken- 
ness. An enormous proportion of the sto- 
ries told at the door are lies, and nothing 
is more imperatively necessary than care- 
ful inquiry before giving. But the duty 
of that inquiry is no less imperative. It 
is the way in which we discharge the una- 
voidable obligation of keeping our brother. 
[t is the most familiar and oldest of con- 
victions that one man is not to suffer be- 
cause ninety-nine men are rascals. A hun- 
dred women may hold their ragged and 
pallid infants in the street in order to 
soften your heart to give them money, 
which they will turn into a dram. But the 
woman in question, even if insane, was at 
least an honest sufferer. 

Mr. Henry George improves such inci- 
dents to urge a radical and permanent rem- 
edy by recasting certain theories of prop- 
erty, and he does it with a strength of 
conviction, but with a moderation and elo- 
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quence of tone, which have given hii just 
eminence as contrasted with the unintel}j. 
gent and passionate ardor of many socigj 
and industrial reformers. But pending the 
settlement of such fundamental problems, 
which demand time and long deliberation, 
the care of the mother and her children 
challenge immediate action. What are we 
to do with them? ‘The first thing to do jg 
not to neglect a single personal appeal, 
and to answer it in the only possible anq 
practical manner by referring the appli- 
“ant to a responsible inquirer. ‘This can 
be done by obtaining tickets from the So. 
ciety for the Relief of the Poor, at 79 
Fourth Avenue, or by applying to the 
Charity Organization Society, at the same 
place. If you make personal inquiry, even 
with the best of intentions, you will prob- 
ably be deceived. ‘The one thing to do to 
prevent the recurrence of so terrible a dis. 
grace to a civilized community as that of 
the mother’s desperate endeavor is, not to 
say ‘How horrible!” but to do something, 
and that something is to improve the very 
next opportunity for inquiry and for relief 
if needed. Meanwhile, you can also reflect 
upon what steps may be necessary practi- 
sally to make Christendom Christian,— 
Harper's Weekly. 
. Bibiiseccmeten 


WOMEN AND A SCHOOL ELECTION. 


There was some telling suffrage work 
done in the Fourth School District of In- 
dianapolis, at the recent election of the 
city School Board. 

The ladies of this district have long taken 
an active interest in publie affairs, in fact, 
ever since the troublous times of war, and 
their counsel and aid are not infrequently 
sought by men in matters of public inter- 
est. 

For several terms, this district has been 
represented on the School Board by a gen- 
tleman whose service has been acceptable 
not only to those who voted for him, but to 
the mothers and women teachers as well, 
and he was by them regarded as the right 
man inthe right place. ‘This year an op- 
posing element was developed, and an- 
other candidate of his own political faith 
brought forward. As soon as it was 
known that there might be some difficulty 
in returning the old member, the best ele- 
ment, including intelligent mothers and 
women teachers, rallied to his support, and 
exerted their influence to secure his elee- 
tion. Several women teachers took the 
time and frouble to talk to voters and dis- 
tributed tickets. One colored woman 
teacher is said to have brought out twelve 
votes. 

Naturally, the excitement and the inter, 
est of the women led to discussion of the 
question of woman suffrage, and sever 
gentlemen on election day expressed the 
opinion that a widow with a family had 
a right to vote at a school election, and 
the inspector and judges, inclining to 
the same opinion, expressed a willingness 
to accept a widow’s vote if offered. An 
elderly lady, the mother of two eflicient 
teachers in the public schools, a property- 
owner and a tax-payer, hearing of this, 
went quietly and modestly to the polls 
and offered her ballot. Meanwhile, two 
men who seemingly feared that a woman’s 
vote would throw the earth out of its 
orbit stationed themselves at the polls, 
and gave notice that if her vote was in- 
sisted upon, they would be compelled to 
challenge it. Consequently, it was decid- 
ed that her vote could not be received. 

But the incident made a deep impres- 
sion. ‘The dullest could not help seeing 
this intelligent woman tax-payer with 
daughters in the list of teachers had as 
great interests at stake as had any voter, 
and that she was far more capable of vot- 
ing wisely than many whose ballots were 
received unquestioned. Many men and 
women, before indifferent or undecided, 
having thus had the question brought 
home to them, have become pronounced 
woman suffragists. 

There are two lessons to be drawn from 
these facts; first, that women, even under 
their present limitations, can exert a strong 
influence in public affairs; and second, 
that loeal, practical effort which every one 
is interested in and comprehends, is one of 
the most effective educational agencies.— 
Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, in Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 
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AMERICA IN ENGLAND. 


All sorts of imported American notions 
and devices are taking root in England. 
Two years ago, the invaders captured all 
the groceries and provision-stores, and e- 
trenched themselves behind high walls of 
tinned fruits and canned eatables of al 
sorts. This summer, the American advance 
guard has thrown out skirmishers and cap- 
tured the book-stalls in all the railway-sta- 
tions. The proportion of American books 
seen ona British newspaper-stand is not 
quite as large as the proportion of English 
reprints scattered over an American stand, 
but the difference is not very great. All 
sorts of American books have been reprint 
ed in England—the good and the bad, the 





merely popular and the honestly worthy: 
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Mr. James, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and 
Mrs. Burnett are as secure of their audi- 
ence on one side of the Atlantic as the 
other, while Mr. Bret Harte and ‘*Mark 
Twain” may find more and warmer admir- 
ers here than at home. A delightful little 
Scotch edition of Mr. Howells’ writings is 
meeting with great favor; and it has been 
followed by uniform issues of Mr. Cable's 
“Old Creole Days,” Mr. Stockton’s **Rud- 
der Grange,” and Mr. Burroughs’s ‘*Win- 
ter Sunshine.” The new “Riverside” edi- 
tion of Hawthorne is reissued to compete 
with various cheap issues of the great 
American romances. Other publishers 
have just discovered Theodore Winthrop. 
Mr. Crawford’s *““Mr. Isaacs” and **Dr. 
Claudius” have appeared simultaneously 
on both sides of the water. Of more re- 
cent novels, there are English editions of 
“A Daughter of the Philistines,” of the 
“Led-Horse Claim,” and of **But Yet a 
Woman”—of which last there are already 
four different issues by two different 
houses. Simultaneous with the new Bos- 
ton Emerson appears an English edition, 
in six handsome volumes, to be introduced 
by Mr. John Morley, and published by 
Maemillan & Co., while a cheap single- 
volume edition is issued by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, and a final volume is added 
to the selection in Bohn’s Library to make 
it more nearly complete. Needless to say, 
the ‘*Correspondence of Emerson and Car- 
lyle” has been one of the great successes 
of the publishing season. ‘The three 
American magazines continue to extend 
their circulation.—N. Y. Nation. 
————- eee -— 
THE MORMONS. 


What shall we do with the Mormons? 
Secularize them. They are now a relig- 
jous community. Every thought and in- 
terest centres in their faith. It they go to 
a dance, it is a Mormon dance. If they go 
to the theatre, it is a Mormon theatre. 
The visitors who go to Salt Lake City go 
there to hear and see Mormon faith and 
practices, While there they talk with the 
people about these, and thus keep the at- 
tention of that community constantly cen- 
tred on Mormonism. ‘They trot out the 
women who can tell the biggest stories of 
suffering in polygamy and publish these to 
the world. All the books, newspapers 
and visitors have told the same stories of 
Mormon superstitions and atrocious cruel- 
ties until they are fearfully monotonous. 
The whole civilized world is disgusted with 
them, and yetthey grow. They are not de- 
stroyed by legislative enactment because 
they have these strong conditions of 
growth,—large numbers, ignorance, and 
superstition all centred on their faith. 
From the accounts of visitors it appears 
the staple subject of conversation is polyg- 
amy, and strangers listen. 

Turn the tables awhile. Do not talk 
with them of their peculiar institution. 
Everything has been said for and against 
which can be said. Let strangers treat 
bigamists in Salt Lake as they would treat 
bigamists elsewhere. Let some power 
establish a secular bureau in Salt Lake to 
collect and diffuse secular news. It could 
easily be done by the officers at Camp 
Douglas and prominent Gentiles. A plea 
for books would bring them enough to 
start a public library. But let the bureau 
make a special point of getting and dis- 
tributing current newspapers. Many per- 
sons would send the bureau their papers 
after reading. Let strangers who go 
there take late papers and give away to 
the common Mormons. Let this bureau 
also arrange lectures, concerts and theat- 
rical entertainments that have no connec- 
tion with any church. Many players, 
singers, and talkers in their trips to the 
Pacific coast visit Salt Lake City, and in- 
stead of listening to the interminable po- 
lygamy talk, have the polygamist listen to 
these talented people under secular au- 
spices. 

In short, open a window so that the 
Mormons can see out into the great world 
and feel its throbbing heart through the 
Tecords of the press. Induce Mormons to 
know and think about something beside 
themselves. They are narrow-minded, 
bigoted, selfish and cruel because of their 
intense ignorance. ‘To themselves they 
are the world. Newspapers will teach 
them they are only a small part of one na- 
tion. Make no more pleas because of the 
‘ufferings of Mormon women. Plenty of 
women who are unhappy and suffer can be 
found everywhere, but the great world 
‘ares not; in fact, generally believes suf- 
fering for women is the divine plan. 
This fact Mormon defenders have continu- 
ously brought to the front, and claimed 
that women did not suffer as much there 
% elsewhere. Point out the degradation 
and misery of men under Mormonism. If 
4 institution which makes prostitutes and 
murderers of men is not a literal hell, then 
hell has never been described. 

Do not think they would not read pa- 
Pers and listen to secular entertainments. 
From the taking habits they have you will 
find them taking everything they can get. 

ven the elders will creep in at the back 


door to see and hear. The secular spirit 
will grow, and break the bonds of the 
faith. Whosupposes for a moment polyg- 
amy can live where a knowledge of cur- 
rent events is diffused through the people? 
To secularize the Mormons would be cheap 
and effectual, while fighting them is an ex- 
pensive failure. ‘They have been training 
for a fight fifty years, but are weak on the 
secular side. Let us strike the weak spot. 


MARIANA TT’. FOLSOM. 
Marshalltown, Pa. 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


A meeting of the ‘New York Committee 
for the Prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice” was held Monday afternoon, July 23, 
the President, Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, 
in the chair. 

An address to the International Congress 
for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, to be held at the Hague, Holland, 
September 17 to 22, was adopted as fol- 
lows: 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice greets 
most heartily the Third International Con- 
gress of the Federation for the Abolition of 
Government Regulation of Prostitution, to 
convene at The Hague, September 17. It 
is occasion for profound thanksgiving that, 
as this Third Congress assembles, there are 
so many gratifying indications of progress, 
in connection with the important, humane 
mission, to promote which the Federation 
was organized. 

We hail with great satisfaction the late 
very significant vote of the British House 
of Commons, condemning the compulsory 
medical examination of women, and we 
trust that it foreshadows the early, entire 
repeal of the odious Contagious Diseases 
Acts. We rejoice also in the abolition of 
the Police des Meurs of Paris, and in the 
largely increased co-operation in the work 
of the Federation, through numerous asso- 
ciations and committees in the several na- 
tionalities on the continent. May these mul- 
tiplied agencies be abundantly strength- 
ened and prospered, until State-sanectioned 
vice in their several countries shall have 
become a thing of the past. 

In America the advocates of Regulation 
have made little progress. ‘The American 
Public Health Association, a large and in- 
fluential sanitary organization, embracing 
in its membership many well-known phy- 
sicians, has, in recent years, been employ- 
ed asa medium of Regulation propagan- 
dism. Extravagant, sensational reports 
concerning venereal diseases, eulogistic of 
the British Contagious Diseases Acts, and of 
European regulation of prostitution, have, 
by authority of its executive committee, 
been widely circulated, with the purpose 
of securing, in connection with Health 
Board organizations, local, State and Na- 
tional, the introduction of a modified form 
of regulation in this country. At its last 
annual meeting, in the autumn of 1882, the 
American Public Health Association by 
about a three-fourths vote, we rejoice to 
say, dismissed the whole subject from 
further consideration. We are especially 
gratified that the most conspicuous and in- 
fluential sanitary organization in this coun- 
try, after a prolonged toleration and dis- 
cussion of thé subject of regulation, has 
thus emphatically repudiated it. 

A loeal effort has been made during the 
past year to introduce regulation in the 
city of Cleveland, State of Ohio, under the 
direction of the Municipal Board of Health. 
A system of registration, with the com- 
pulsory medical examination of women 
prostitutes, was proposed, ‘‘those found to 
be free from disease to be given certificates 
of the fact.”” The proposition awakened 
much popular indignation, and through 
the efforts of earnest Christian women, in- 
cluding several women physicians, with 
the cooperation of the pastors of the city, 
the scheme has been, for the present at 
least, defeated. Measures have been in- 
augurated to secure the enactment of a 
State law to forbid legalized vice, under 
Health Board or any other auspices. 

Before the Kentucky State Medical So- 
ciety at its last annual meeting, also the 
New York Academy of Medicine, during 
the past year, the subject of regulating 
prostitution has been under consideration, 
but no definite proposition in relation 
thereto was formulated or recommended. 
Every step forward, in the direction of 
abolishing State Regulated Vice in the Old 
World, is an important added safeguard 
against its future introduction in America. 

We recognize the great obstacles which 
confront European advocates of abolition 
and repeal, and we deeply sympathize with 
their heroic, self-sacriticing efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of morality and social 
purity so long outraged and imperilled by 
the Regulation system. 

May the divine blessing attend the work 
of your Congress and render its delibera- 
tions largely influential for the pulling 
down of the strongholds of iniquity, and 
for the building up of righteousness and a 
true Christian civilization throughout the 
world. 

ABBY THLOOPER GIBBONS, President. 

Aaron M.Powell, Emily Blackwell.M. D., 
William I. Hussey, Anna Lukens, M. D., 
Vice-Presidents. 

Cornelia C. Hussey, Anna Rice Powell, 
Secretaries. 

Elizabeth Gay, Treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Powell were appoint- 
ed delegates to represent the Committee at 
The Hague Congress. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That we hail as especially gratifying 
the recent significant vote of the British House of 
Commons—one hundred and eighty-two, a ma- 
jority of seventy-two—against the compulsory 
medical examination of women, the chief ob- 
nexious feature of the immoral and unjust Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, and foreshadowing their 
early entire repeal. 





Letters were read from European and 








other correspondents, giving encouraging 
accounts of the progress of the work of the 
International Federation for the Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice. 

ee ee 


TORTURING CHILDREN. 





The Utica Herald was moved by its ob- 
servation of the treatment of young chil- 
dren by mothers and nurses in that city on 
the Fourth of July to say that it believed 
that there is more cruelty to children in 
this country than there is cruelty to ani- 
mals, and that it was wonderful that no 
society had yet been organized to compel 
mothers not to torture their children on 
the Fourth of July. ‘They harness the lit- 
tle helpless ones in fine toggery, says the 
indignant Herald, and march with them 
into a riotous crowd, keeping them for 
hours in the fierce rays of a pitiless sun, 
until the maternal curiosity is satisfied. 

The infantile suffering which moves the 
ire of the Herald is a familiar spectacle, 
and it is the thoughtless treatment of chil- 
dren, culminating in training them for pub- 
lic exhibitions, which led to the formation 
of the excellent society for their protec- 
tionof which Mr. Gerry is president. The 
effect of the society, like that of Mr. 
Bergh’s, has been most beneficial. The 
mere fact of the existence of an associa- 
tion for the protection of animals against 
cruel treatment of itself secures: better 
treatment, because the brutes who torment 
animals know that every blow and kick 
may be seen by an agent of the society, 
who will exact the penalty. 

The children’s protection society renders 
a similar service. Every parent or mana- 
ger who exposes a child to danger or to 
the destruction of its health for public 
amusement knows it cannot be done with 
impunity, and the managers do not shrink 
from discharging the humane duty which 
they have undertaken. The form of cruel- 
ty which the Herald decries, however, can 
be remedied only by personal appeal. If 
ladies who meet nurses and mothers every 
day trundling infants with their faces 
turned helplessly upward to a blazing sun 
would remonstrate with them temperately, 
they would at least save some children, 
and lessen the gross amount of suffering. 
Half of the torture which is inflicted 
arises from thoughtlessness, and many a 
mother would be grateful for a kindly 
suggestion which should show her what 
she was doing.—Jlarper’s Weekly. 
—*-9-2—__—___ 

HELP FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Miss Mary McCowen, the teacher select- 
ed in the Nebraska Institute for Deaf and 
Dumb to develop and perfect their new 
plan of instruction for deaf mutes, has 
brought the work to a triumphant issue, 
and the results are attracting wide-spread 
attention in educational and philanthropic 
circles. Miss McCowen is a graduate of 
the State University of Iowa, and has been 
teaching the deaf and dumb for four years. 
Prior to this she had a wide experience as 
a popular and successful primary teacher. 
She possesses great personal magnetism, 
never-failing patience and kindness, and 
the idomitable perseverance that insures 
success. The credit of a discovery which 
restores children heretofore supposed to 
be deaf mutes to society with scarcely a 
noticeable defect of hearing or speech, be- 
longs to this Western institution, and, so 
far as persons are concerned, to no one 
more largely than to Miss MeCowen. ‘T'o 
her invention and indefatigable labors the 
wonderful results are conceded to be chiefly 
due. 


PROTECTION TO YOUNG GIRLS. 


The following item is taken from the 
Shield, an English paper which exists to 
oppose the ‘*Contagious Diseases Acts”: 

On Monday, June 18, the Earl of Dal- 
housie moved, in the House of Lords, the 
second reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, a measure, the @//eged 
purpose of which is the protection of 
young girls from the acts of the seducer 
or procurer. On Monday, June 25, the 
bill passed through committee. Lord 
Dalhousie spoke in terms of just indigna- 





tion of the manner in which large num- | 


bers of English girls have been decoved 
abroad, and have been kept for years in 
abominable confinement for the purposes 
of the vilest slavery. But he did not re- 
mind his hearers of the kindred slavery 
enforced and upheld by Her Majesty's 
Government at Hong Kong, where Chinese 
women are. by English officials, held in 
equally foul and degrading bondage, for 
the convenience of male Europeans. <A 
Ministry which protects a system in one 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, cannot 
be in earnest in seeking its suppression 
elsewhere. Lord Dalhousie further stated 
onthe authority of a select committee of 
the House of Lords, *‘that juvenile p1osti- 


tution was largely on the increase in | 


England.” 





WRITING | Are you out? Ifso, send a postal 
| to us, and we will forward FREE our 
| sample book, showing a great varie- 
PAPER ty of Foreignand American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 
| mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
POUND apes weighing ten pounds could 
s | be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 

for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 

WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WiInsLow’'s SoorHineo Syrup 
POR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SooTHING SYRUP FoR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly- 





7 
HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 
RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 


Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hioop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head Sohorens from his ears, and arun- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day, We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonece. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a scar, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No, 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
.’—Editors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold b drunpiote. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. . 

Any physiciaa or oflicers of benevolent socleties can 
visit them any day from 10 A. M. to6 P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for her infant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 

Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 


Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, . 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished ; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are bine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. ‘The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Ir. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. ° 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The womeu cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Conjirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
ete., is increasing annually. 

What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
wil! have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
vod, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 


| other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 





can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will aleo build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
svatem, 


KIDNEY:WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
ea SEE 


| Ithas specific action on this most important | 
| organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 

inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


If you aresuffering from 
Malaria. saslerin, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney~ | 
Wort willsurely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer 
Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass, 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERB, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., ean be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Soutn WEyYMouTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen ge of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONB 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars, 








OFFICE: 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 

No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Dnuily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOB- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St., New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me... announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Massa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This collegeis 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including du- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance, For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classiecal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 





With its Musical Conservz.tory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Lil. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Se Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practica) Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 








No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 
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GERMANS AND WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The article of Col. Higginson in your 
issue of June 23 is widely circulated, per- 
haps because it presents an unfavorable 
view of German society. As a German- 
American who has lived twenty-four years 
in this country, after having lived the 
the same number of years in Germany and 
Europe, 1 may be permitted to say that 
nothing can be more unfair than the way 
in which such topics are presented to the 
American public. Col. Higginson quotes 
‘tan American traveller talking with a Ger- 
man lady,” and he reports this lady as 
having said that ‘‘no German gentleman 
ever blackens his shoes, but either his ser- 
vant or else his wife does.” Col. H. 
should have stated particulars, name, 
town, circumstances, for the anecdote 
reads like a hoax. I can assure the colonel 
that German gentlemen do blacken their 
own shoes if they have no servant, al- 
though this and similar menial services 
are expected to be performed by menials 
who would be without bread but for a 
chance to do such work. ‘The same is true 
about gentlemen carrying a parcel, or for 
that matter of a lady’s doing so (if she be 
alady). There is an entire class of pro- 
fessional parcel-bearers who would be, in 
a sense, defrauded of their means of sub- 
sistence if gentlemen would carry their 
parcels themselves, and this explains why 
a gentleman is looked on as shabby if he 
blackens his boots or carries his parcels. 
That a lady should follow a gentleman en- 
tering a dining-room instead of preceding 
him is a custem from which only a very 
prejudiced observer can draw the inference 
that it is on account of woman’s social in- 
feriority. Since when is it considered a 
sign of a “gentleman” to make such state- 
ments and to jump in such a way at con- 
clusions, when travelling or living in a for- 
eign country? How can we blame foreign- 
ers misjudging our customs, if we approve 
of Americans judging so superficially of 
foreign customs? 

How is it when, with us, a gentleman 
and lady enter an opera-house, a concert- 
hall, or the like? Is it not a very common 
thing for the gentleman to precede until 
both arrive at their seats? Why might not 
the same practice extend to the dining- 
hall? I often wonder where these observy- 
ers must have made their observations. 
ixceptional conditions are, of course, met 
with in every country. A foreigner who 
would visit certain sections of our own 
country might get the idea that America 

yas a place inhabited by drunkards, row- 
dies and tobacco-chewers. And again, he 
might get the impression that Americans in- 
variably worship woman, abstain from liq- 
uor and tobacco, and favor reform. It is 
very much soin Germany. Unless I am 
very strangely mistaken, I can assure Col. 
H. and his readers, that woman is respected 
in Germany, and that it would be news to a 
respectable German lady to be told that 
she considered herself inferior to a man. 
It is true, however, that the average Ger- 
man man and woman have to work harder, 
economize more closely, and look on life 
more seriously, than people need to in this 
country. The remark would, however, be 
as true of the rest of Europe. . 

Why is it that of late Germany is singled 
out so often to point the moral and adorn 
the tale ‘that we Americans are so much 
better and so much more civilized?” Ger- 
mans feel kindly towards this country, 
and such unkind and unjust squibs as Ger- 
man-Americans have to read in American 
papers seem to indicate as though Amer- 
icans wished to set aside their natural kind- 
ness when German feelings are concerned. 
Is it supposed that the mothers, wives and 
sisters of German and German-American 
gentlemen are less sensitive than the moth- 
ers, wives and sisters of American gentle- 
men? 

America’s favorable position on this side 
of the Atlantic ocean, her wealth growing 
so enormously by foreign immigration and 
native industry. her vast territory which 
admits of expansion, these and similar 
causes make life easier here, and therefore 
make the fate of woman in this country 
so much happier than itis in Europe. I 
have written the foregoing because it is the 
truth, as I think, and because I sympathize 
with the cause you uphold. 

C. A. EGGERT. 
Iowa State University, Ia. City, 7.24, 1883. 


—— 


{ Note.—No one would be more glad than 
the undersigned to be convinced that his 
editorial did injustice to the position of 
woman in Germany. He wrote partly from 
his own observation (in 1872 and 1878) and 
partly from that of others. Perhaps his 
and their experience may have been unfor- 
tunate; but is it not also possible that 
twenty-four years in America may have 
somewhat dulled the memory of Mr. Eg- 
gert as to the precise state of feeling in his 
native land. T. W. H.] 





Chicago had its fiftieth birthday, yester- 


day, August 10. May its shadow never 
be less. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Vox. By George E. Waring, Jr. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1883. 10 cents, paper. 


This charming little memoir of a beauti- 
ful favorite mare is the first of a series of 
horse stories to be published by the same 
author. It is as entertaining as aromance, 
as pathetic as a tragedy, and as graceful 
as a poem. The society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals would advance 
their object by giving this work of genius 
a wide circulation. For it is written by a 
thoroughly humane man out of a genuine 
love for horses, and sympathy with them. 

H. B. B. 





Tue Reapine or Books; its Pleasures, Profits 
and Perils. By Charles F. Thwing. Lee & 
Shepard. Boston. $1.25. 


This is an essay on the value of reading, 
the importance of careful attention to 
what is read, and the necessity of care in 
its selection. Biography, Fiction, Histori- 
cal Fiction, History, Travel, Poetry, Relig- 
ion, Literature, Philosophy, Science, the 
Arts,and Books for Children are separately 


considered. Advice for forming a library 
follows. An appendix gives a list of 


standard works upon different subjects, 
and an index completes the volume. 

The books recommended include some 
of inferior merit, and omit many of higher 
excellence. But in the main the advice 
given is sound, and the enumeration judi- 
cious. Any one who early in life will 
read carefully the works recommended 
will have thereby acquired a liberal educa- 
tion far superior to that of an ordinary 
collegiate training. We wish that the 
buyers of libraries, either for private use 
or for that of schools, would consult this 
work before making their selections. Its 
advice would save them from much waste 
of money, and would save the rising gen- 
eration much waste of time, besides 
greatly improving the quality of current 
reading. H. B. B. 


A WASHINGTON WinTeR. By Madeleine Vin- 
ton Dahlgren. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1883. 247 pages; 12mo., $2.50. 


The object of this lively and amusing 
volume is defined by its author. She has 
sought to describe some of the social ele- 
ments of life in Washington, and to give 
what may be deemed a society novel. It 
also contains pen and ink portraits of pub- 
lic men, but these are of little value. 
Much more graphic and effective, because 
unconscious and unintentional, is the por- 
trait the author draws of herself and the 
circle in which she moves—a circle which 
assumes to lead, but which has little in- 
fluence beyond a coterie. New Year's 
day and morning receptions in Washing- 
ton are well described. Then follow pen- 
portraits of Hon. Sylvester Spangler, a 
vulgar millionaire senator, Hon. Phineas 
Ignotus, a mean Southern carpet-bagger 
from Connecticut, the Chevalier Pas- 
quale Benedetto, an Italian philosopher, 
Prince Nikelaus Skybeloff, a Russian 
prince of surprising gifts and graces, Baron 
Skerowski, a revengeful diplomatist, Clar- 
ence Meredith, a wealthy New York 
author and poet, Charles Clysmic, a 
eynical journalist, Commodore Leonidas 
Reflex, a gluttorfous navy officer, M. le 
Vicomte De La ‘Tour, a heartless sec- 
retary of the French Legation, Senator 
Richard Roland, a high-minded Massa- 
chusetts statesman, &c. These ideal per- 
sons are mingled with Gartield, Sherman, 
Grant and Conkling in the bewildering 
mazes of balls, receptions and conversa- 
ziotes. The principal female characters 
are Mrs. Adeline Wilton, a widow of ex- 
traordinary social tact and talent, her 
daughter Amabel, a graceful young girl 
who cannot for the life of her decide 
whether she prefers the Russian prince or 
the rich New York poet, until circum- 
stances settle the question in favor of the 
latter, her merry niece, Stella, who, just 
for the fun of it, accepts the cynical jour- 
nalist, instead of the heartless Vicomte, and 
Madame de Beaulieu, a high-born Southern 
widow of a French naval officer who has 
a claim of $500,000 before Congress, the 
unhappy wife and mother of the abomina- 
ble Spangler, and an extraordinary Mrs. 
Malaprop who has a genius for setting 
everybody by the ears. 

It is noticeable that only wealth, or social 
position, or official eminence lift human 
beings into the cognizance of this strange 
volume. The great body of plain, sub- 
stantial, middle-class Amerigans who con- 
stitute the real vitality of the American 
people, has no recognition of its existence. 
Christianity is synonymous with Cathol- 
icism and Episcopalianism. Domestic mor- 
ality is, by implication, limited to a few 
“told fogies” and these denominations. 
The whole atmosphere of the book is so 
artificial and conventional that one no 
longer wonders at Mrs. Dahlgren’s strong 
repugnance to woman suffrage. Her 
view of woman’s sphere is that of the aver- 
age Beacon Street remonstrants. Govern- 
ment is an affair for gentlemen, not for 
“laboring men and women.” Ladies can 
best rule by social graces, and their high- 
est Sphere is the drawing-room. Let all 
who cherish the fallacy that America can 
be saved by its so-called ‘‘upper-classes” 
read Mrs. Dahlgren’s revelation of the 
true inwardness of American ‘‘good soci- 
ety” in Washington. H. B. B. 


Dr. Craupius. A True Story, by F. Marion 
Crawford. New York, Macmillan & Co. 1883, 
353 pp., 12mo. $1.00. Boston, Estes & Lauriat. 


This is a society novel. Itis called “A 
True Story,” but in a literal sense that can 
hardly be. It may very likely be founded 
on fact. 

Claudius is a young Heidelburg student 
who has pursued his post-graduate studies 
there, until he is somewhat surfeited with 
metaphysical lore, and finds life uninterest- 
ing. He suddenly learns that he has fallen 
heir to a million dollars in America. Next 
day he goes to the “‘schloss” or ruined 
castle on the hill, to meditate on his change 
of fortune, and there meets a lady and is 
struck by her beautiful voice. Soon after, 
Barker, a young American, son of his de- 
ceased uncle’s partner in New York, seeks 





him out and invites him to return with him. 
Barker learns that Claudius has been in- 
terested in the my! and ascertains that 
she is the Countess Margaret, an American 
widow of a Russian nobleman who was 
killed at Plevna. Obtaining an introduc- 
tion to her for his friend and himself, Bar- 
ker first promotes his friend's suit; then 
tries to supplant him. They all go to New 
York together in the yacht of a mutual 
friend, an English Duke. There Barker 
plots his friend’s discomtiture and throws 
doubt on his identity, but is foiled by the 
loyalty of the duke and the sagacity of 
Claudius. Meanwhile Margaret’s property 
is confiscated by the Russian government 
because her husband’s brother is suspected 
of nihilism. Claudius, without her knowl- 
edge, at the suggestion of ‘Uncle Horace” 
Bellingham, goes to St. Petersburg, ob- 
tains a restoration of Margaret’s fortune, 
and returns to surprise her with this unex- 
pected proof of his devotion. Of course he 
is welcomed with rapture, and ‘all goes 
merry as a marriage bell.” 

Thus the scenes and characters are partly 
European and partly American. The story 
portrays the curious intermingling of old 
and new world civilization, so character- 
istic of our time. The comparison is not 
altogether to the advantage of America. 
We have several sharply contrasted types 
of national character. Dr. Claudius, the 
finest of these, is a Swede by birth and a 
German by education. Next comes an 
English nobleman, ‘the Duke,” while the 
American Barker is a heartless seamp.. In- 
deed, were it not for the portrait of the 
amiable and vigorous  septuagenarian 
*Uncle Horace” Bellingham, and the chiv 
alrous respect for women which the book 
manifests throughout, we should feel sure 
that the story was written by an Amer- 
ican who was not proud of his country, or 
of her institutions. This redeeming char- 
acter, Uncle Horace, is easily recognized as 
a likeness of Mr. Sam. Ward, the accom- 
plished and versatile brother of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and an uncle of the author. 
The other charcters are not so easily identi- 
fied, but are apparently drawn from life. 
As is usual in books written by men, the 
men’s characters are far more life-like than 
those ofthe women. All the latter, includ- 
ing Margaret, are vague and shadowy. The 
book is superficial, but lively, bright and 
suggestive. It is entertaining reading, and 
more instructive than the average novel. 

One striking peculiarity of ‘*Dr. Claudi- 
us,”’ as of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” a previous story 
by the same author, is its cosmopolitan 
spirit. It fearlessly shows the merits of 
other forms of society, and the defects of 
our own. It has attracted considerable in- 
terest and attention, and not without rea- 
son. For it has in it a genuine intellectual 
vitality, and gives promise of greater fu- 
ture excellence. H. B. B. 
Notes or TALKS ON TEACHING, given by 

Frances W. Parker, at the Martha’s Vineyard 

Summer Institute, July 17 to August 19, 1882, 

reported by Lelia E. Patridge. New York, 

E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1883. 

This little volume of 182 pages is of far 
greater importance than its title indicates. 
It is a compendium or summary of the 
principles of what may properly be called 
the ‘‘natural’ system of education or 
mind-development. After an introductory 
sketch of Col. Parker’s life and work, and 
of the Teachers’ Institute established by 
him at Martha’sVineyard in 1882, Miss Pat- 
ridge reports his twenty-five *“T'alks” given 
to teachers last year, under the following 
heads: ‘Technical Skill, Reading, The 
Word, The Sentence, Script, Phonics, Ap- 
plication of Principles, Spelling, Writing, 
Talking with the Pencil, Composition, 
Number, Arithmetic, Structural Geogra- 
phy, Mathematical Geography, Map Draw- 
ing, History, Examinations, School Goy- 
ernment, and Moral Training. ‘These sub- 
jects are treated with great originality of 
thought and vigor of expression. Col. 
Parker’s fertile and suggestive mind has 
found a thoroughly capable and apprecia- 
tive reporter in Miss Patridge, who has 
been content to merge her own individual- 
ity in that of the teacher whose lessons 
she has faithfully and intelligently repro- 
duced. Indeed, the correctness of this ad- 
mirable report is certified by Col. Parker 
himself after careful examination. 

The changes advocated in our methods 
of teaching are very great, especially in 
the primary departments. In reading, for 
instance, he would altogether discard the 
letters, and instead of the usual a-b ab, he 
would begin by teaching words, each rep- 
resenting an object, and then sentences 
representing an object in its relations. He 
would combine speaking and writing with 
reading, and so unite the oral and writ- 
ten forms. Moulding in sand he considers 
one of the best possible ways to teach 
geography, which should precede map- 
drawing. Modeling in clay is the best of 
preparations for drawing, and gymnastics 
are of the utmost importance. The black- 
board and crayon are preferred to the 
chart and printed book. Seript is taught 
before print, and spelling is learned un- 
consciously by reproduction of the written 
words by the pupil’s pencil. The child 
learns to pronounce slowly after the teach- 
er the words which the latter writes. 
Thus the child by 4 natural association of 
ideas acquires the power to help himself. 
Indeed, the whole system is a substitution 
of object lessons for the old-fashioned drill 
of abstract memorizing. 

Spelling is learned entirely by copying 
in sentences with absolute accuracy all the 
words the pupil learns in reading. Natu- 
ral objects are used to train the observing 
faculties. Reading and composition are 
taught by the stimulus of facts gained 
from such objects, thus laying early a 
foundation for a future knowledge of all 
the natural sciences. Every teacher should 
be a good story-teller. In three years 
children ean be trained to write legibly, 
correctly and rapidly, and to talk with the 
pencil as fluently as with the tongue. 

Elementary geography is taught by de- 
scription. History, by pictures. Arith- 
metic is made a study of numbers of 
things, instead of abstract figures. The 
pupils are led to discover every fact, pro- 
cess and generalization for themselves. 
Structural geography is made the basis of 


eographical and historical knowledge. 
Vith the study of continental forms, de- 
scriptions of vegetation, climate, soil, peo- 
ple, races, manners and institutions should 
go hand in hand, arousing curiosity and 
feeding the imagination. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of real 
teaching is saidto be the standard of ex- 
aminations. Real teaching being the evo- 
lution of thought, its first object should be 
to rouse mental activity, which in turn 
leads to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Expression is necessary, but not until 
thought is evolved. The moral effect of 
thorough work is finely shown. ‘One 
piece of work well done, one subject well 
mastered, makes the mind far stronger and 
better than a smattering of all the branches. 
School work and manual labor have been 
for a long time divorced; the time is fast 
coming when they will be joined in indis- 
soluble bonds. Ministers, too, will urge 
upon their hearers manual labor as a 
means of spiritual growth; industrial 
rooms will become a part of every school; 
the work of head and skill of hand will be 
joined into one comprehensive method of 
harmonious development. If you would 
develop morality in the child, train him to 
work.” 

We cordially commend Miss Patridge’s 
excellent report to all teachers and to all 
who are interested in good teaching. ‘The 


book contains suggestions of striking 
yalue and is worth many times its cost. 


H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Wanted,.—A teacher’s position, by a lady of suc- 


cessful experience in all grades. Address *'T.”’ Oftice 
Woman’s Journal. 








Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





West Newton English and Classical School 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
will resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING AND SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Full corps of instrue- 


29—10t 








Extensive courses of study. 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


KINGSTO 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL 





N 
COLLEGE, 


fessors; affiliated with Guess University ; endowed 
with building and funde by citizens of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sim R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. P. 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
SANADA. Write for prospectus, 








St. STATE COLLEGE. — 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. ‘Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, Xc.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
orany information, address Geo. W. ATHERTON, Pres, 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29—8t 





Reclining Got Chir 


BEEF 









Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 


PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 


Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. - 


CARROLL. W. CLARK, 





27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Will be opened October 2d, with staff of Nine Pro- 


| 


PROSPECTUS, 1883! 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday ty 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to hp 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her riglit of Suffrage. J 





LUCY STONE 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Editors, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors, 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. Fuances D. Gace, 

Mas. H. M. T. CuTLER, 

SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager, 
Tenms—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 


Occasional Contributor, 





7 
4 


Vol. 


= 
Weekly Ne" 
- atl, devoted 





for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy, 

Cius Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copiy 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp, 

Communications and letters relating to edi 
management, must be addressed to the Ealtors. Horta 

Letters contajning remittances, and relating to 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders tay 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not registg, 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received t 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearagesy 
made, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
first suneoription. Ene change of date printed on te 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should 
=eee Y first or second week after the money js y, 
ceived. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
their subscriptions and to forward money for thee, 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from ty 
post-otlice—whether directed to his name or anot 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi, 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 

ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 
send it until payment is made, and collect the wh, 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office 


PREMIUMS, 1883. 


se Every Subscriber, our Agent, 


$1. Cash Commission allowed to agen 
on each new subscriber at $250. On ney 
club subscribers (5 or more), at $2, con 
mission 50 cents each. On shorter perio 
in proportion. 

For five ne w subscribers an excellent 


WATCH 





will be sent, postpaid by mail. 


The Life and Letters of T.. Maria (hii, 
price $1 50, will be sent, postpaid (if p 
ferred to money), on receipt of a new sb 
scriber at $2 50. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and 1 
are for sale by the American Woman 
frage Association, at the office of 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park § 


Boston: 
BOOKS. 
Pa 


Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 
Domestic Problems, by Mra, A. M. Diaz. 
one of Women, by Frances Power 
Ooseeeeracereeeeeses 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D..seseccsceececseeesess 
Bubjection of Women, by Jobn Stuart Mill 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch...-coseseceeesees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill 
ual tone for Women, by Geo. Wm. 
UPLB ccc cccccccccsecceeseseseesessesses 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. 
BOD occcccccccccccccsccccocccesese 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming...-+ } 45 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization 
Woman Suffrage a Politica) Reform....++ 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8, Senate...... 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. 
LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
J. W. Bashford .....-ccsccececeessees 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr...s-sesssecsssveess 





Tr. 

"0 
26 
50 
25 








8. Independence Day for Women, by 
Seles Warren and Wallace......+++* 
4. = Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth , 


BOT cccccceccesacesenasceeserer® 

6. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B. Blackwell......scccsessssess 
6-7. ‘Women Suffrage Essential to a True 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 

8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience ..ssceeceecceccrese® 


The leaflets are sold in assorted pack? 
of one hundredeach. Package No.1 
sists of the four first mentioned; Pack? 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents 
| hundred at WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, © 
mail. Our friends are invited to call 
the office and examine these publicatio® 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


sent gratuitously by mail, for use i? 
taining 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET- 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or om 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 re , 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and de! 
of the season, cooked to order, at very 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room ————— 
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C. H, SIMONDS & CO., 





PRINTERS, 50 BRO 
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